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Che Bigger View 


NE NEEDS to have a great deal of resistance who listens intently to 
O the doctrines that now resound from page and platform, other- 
wise he could be thrown out of balance. It isn’t that they are necessarily 
bad doctrines. In part, they are very good doctrines. The mistake one 
might make would be to take one of them as the whole truth instead of 
a mere fragment, which it generally is. Too many of the novels of today 
present too much of man’s bad side. His goodness is revealed only 
reluctantly. Too much of today’s poetry is enveloped in irony. The 
psychologists spend more time on the maladjusted than on the adjusted, 
on the half-witted than on the full-witted, on the criminal than on the 
one who respects law and order. Perhaps they do this on the assumption 
that it is better to adjust one who needs it than to give attention to a 
hundred who don’t. This listing could be carried on at length. 

The headlines are eloquent with the confusions and crises that hu- 
manity seems to be in, but somewhat inarticulate as to its understand- 
ings and achievements. 

Even so, they do not present the whole picture, God be thanked! 
There is still a great deal of sunshine in a world allegedly dark, and 
at night a full moon moves its appointed way across a sky of blue 
velvet. The dogwoods gleam white in the woods and thickets, and the 
wildroses are breaking into bloom. The birds are joyful in a world 
they know to be good. But more than that: watch almost any group of 
people closely for a little while, and you will see them perform deeds 
that are done only out of strong character and good will. 

Do not take the prophets of doom too seriously. Their proclamations 
issue from only a small view of the world they interpret. The other 
is the bigger view. 
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The Curriculum and the 
Community School 


NORMAN FROST 


Professor of Rural Education 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


\HE HOPE that children may grow into satisfactory and satisfied 

| members of a better social order is not a new one. Aristotle faced the 

problems involved and his great disciple Plato in his Republic pro- 
duced one of the early proposals for a community school. 

Both before and since that time great men (philosophers, rulers, 
religious leaders, educational reformers) have striven for the same 
ideal. Always there is the attempt to bring the school from its formal 
isolation into a more practical relationship with the social order. 
Martin Luther wanted to prepare children to be better citizens of 
church and state. Rousseau wanted children brought up in natural 
conditions so that they might recognize the ills of society and create a 
better social order. Froebel reacted against the formal teaching of his 
time and began using simple things picked up in the homes and com- 
munity. 

The thing that happened to his teaching is pathetic, but so typical 
that it is worthy of attention. His followers noted the particular things 
he used with children, but not the idea that the things used must be 
things common in the homes and communities where the children lived. 
So the Froebelian gifts for kindergarten were formalized, and school 
supply companies made money selling them, thus perpetuating and 
intensifying the reliance on materials and procedures absolutely foreign 
to the communities in which they were used. Froebel would have been 
the first to condemn these formalized “gifts.” 

The same kind of formalism tends to overtake many attempts to 
relate school and community. Some years ago the principal of a school 
in Alabama, somewhat on the progressive side, found a morning 
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period for group planning for the day’s work quite helpful, and 
suggested that each teacher should use this device. At the close of 
the year teachers who had failed to make regular, daily use of this 
“planning period” were not re-elected, as being “out of sympathy” 
with the progressive purposes of the school. Of five such periods ob- 
served by groups of graduate students, four were reported to be as 
perfunctory a use of meaningless mouthings of just words and set 
phrases as could well have been devised. A third grade was reported 
as agreeing that “We had better study the table of sevens better, or we 
might all of us have to stay in from recess to get it.” 

Many of the devices found helpful in relating school and community 
experiences suffer the same tragic formalism. School canneries, 
slaughter-houses, cooperative stores, systems for student participation 
in school management, community councils; all may be given form 
without meaning, or with restricted meaning. A school cannery in Ten- 
nessee located on the school campus might just as well be anywhere 
else. A manager is employed who sets the rates charged patrons so that 
the cannery account shall show a profit for the school. He employs such 
help as he needs to operate the plant, schedules the time for patrons to 
bring in produce for processing, and sells the canned goods on a per- 
centage basis. The educational process is almost completely lacking. 

The essential thing is what Dr. Hundhammer, Bovarian Minister of 
Education, calls the “inner reform.” There is need to grasp the idea 
that education should help children grow; that satisfactory growth 
of the individual can be attained only in relationship to a social order, 
and that the keenest personal satisfactions can be attained only by 
those who develop and use all their abilities to promote the general 
welfare. 

Once this idea is firmly established, it becomes possible to’ plan 
experiences for children to help realize the idea. Such experiences 
will be designed to bring about real learning; learning that results 
in wise action. It is customary to call such learning “functional.” Un- 
fortunately the phrase “functional learning” has come by repetition 
to have less meaning than it should. It really means learning that 
changes the way folks act and the things that they do. It must include 
genuine knowledge and understanding. There can be no substitute 
for this. Unfortunately all folks don’t do what they know they should. 
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The farm tenant who excused himself from attending an agricultural 
meeting because “there ain’t no use me gettin’ no more knowins’ till 
my doin’s gets sort of kotched up with what I’ve done got” is not alone 
in this characteristic. Functional learning must include attitudes, ap- 
preciations, ideals, desires, likings, that will impel use of knowledge 
and understanding. “Tobacco is a filthy weed; I like it” does not lead 
one to quit smoking. Further, action follows only as one has the skills 
and abilities to do what knowledge and desire dictate. I know where 
the right field fence is, and I have every desire to knock the baseball 
over it. All I lack is the skill to hit the ball and the strength to hit it hard 
enough. 

The experiences designed to bring about learning in a community 
school must be functional; such as to bring about knowledge, ability, 
attitudes, that result in action for the benefit of the community as well 
as the individual. 

Such learning experiences are not confined to school, by any means. 
For example, learning experiences should result in cleanliness. .The 
school designs learning experiences to bring about appropriate action. 
At the same time children are having experiences at home and in the 
community that affect knowledge, or beliefs that have the force of 
knowledge, that affect skills, and circumscribe abilities, and that affect 
attitudes. Unfortunately, there are parents who assure their children 
that bathing more than once a week will “wash away your strength” 
(kind of strength not specified), and that cleanliness is “sissy.” There 
are grocerymen who assure all comers that meat markets always 
“smell that way.” The County Court Houses do not all re-enforce the 
ideal of cleanliness, and there are other experiences ir. the community 
that may be, and frequently are, quite at variance with experiences at 
school. 

As a matter of fact, children are subjected to a series of curriculums. 
The school designs experiences to bring about action the school con- 
siders desirable. The home designs another set of learning experiences. 
Every employer designs experiences to “break-in” his employees, and 
all the force of advertising is designed with great skill to bring about 
definite action, sometimes extravagant action, in the purchase and con- 
sumption of goods. 

Our present knowledge of psychology indicates that action, or re- 
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sponse as the psychologists call it, is by the total individual to the 
total situation. All of these experiences, all of these sets of experiences 
combine into a total picture that produces results. 

The community school recognizes this, and attempts to co-ordinate all 
of these experiences in such a way as to avoid conflicting demands of 
children. Of course there is never completely success. Still using clean- 
liness as an illustration: There is no place where all school and com- 
munity experiences lead to the same conclusion, the same action. It 
is possible, however, and in some places has been achieved, that the 
preponderance of both school and community educational forces may 
be changed from negative, against cleanliness, to positive, for clean- 
liness. 

An illustration may help. In Vine Grove, Kentucky, the school had 
already established a cannery on the campus. People from the com- 
munity had good success in putting up most of the produce, but much 
of the meat that was canned would spoil. The principal and agricultural 
teacher visited the farms while butchering was taking place, and found 
practices that indicated much meat was infected before it came to the 
canning plant. To make sanitary conditions available an annex to the 
canning plant was built where an abundance of hot water was available, 
clean water for washing meat, cooling chamber and other facilities to 
keep the meat clean. An attendant was employed to show proper use 
of equipment, and above all, cleanliness. Farmers were shown the im- 
portance of putting on clean clothes to handle meat instead of their 
dirtiest clothes, as many had done, thinking of butchering as a dirty job 
at best. Meat prepared under these conditions would keep when it was 
canned. 

Supplementing this experience in the community there were other 
re-enforcing experiences planned by the school for both pupils and 
grown folks. Sanitation in the cafeteria and kitchen were especially 
stressed, and visitors were encouraged. Teachers took their classes to 
visit both kitchen and canning plant. Children washed their hands before 
eating in the school cafeteria, with the approval of the home folks, and 
even in homes not previously noted for cleanliness the same practice 
came to be adopted for home meals. 

Meanwhile, the more formal school subjects contributed helpful 
experiences. Health classes at all levels found occasion to stress clean- 
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liness. Arithmetic and mathematics classes at all levels found practical 
problems of savings, of charting and diagrams. Social science classes 
studied the history of meat handling, the social significance of pure 
foods, and the geography of meat production and marketing. Art classes 
worked up posters. English classes prepared programs, put on a dra- 
matic presentation of the change. The library purchased books. The 
business education classes kept accurate accounts. The physics classes 
investigated the machinery, chemistry classes the processes involved, 
and biology classes the germs involved. 

This was not perfectly done, but re-enforcing experiences were pro- 
vided wherever possible to help children grow into better knowledge 
and understanding, skill and habits, and appreciations and attitudes 
about cleanliness. To do this some adult education was necessary. Some 
physically grown people in the community had not grown up in regard 
to cleanliness. Now a larger proportion of the homes are teaching clean- 
liness at home. Incidentally, it is excellent school practice to get par- 
ents to do much teaching. In other words, schools don’t need to take 
over all of the functions of the home in educating children. Mamma 
may still teach children to wash behind their ears, even though some 
mammas may need encouragement themselves. 

Being a teacher, one is tempted to formalize. The curriculum of the 
school is made up of learning experiences planned by teachers, pupils, 
patrons, and state officials for children and young people. A com- 
munity school attempts to co-ordinate the many kinds of school ex- 
periences with the experiences pupils have outside of school. The 
school experiences that have educational value include: 

1. Formal class teaching and studying. 

2. Routine for pupils and school discipline and management. 

3. The extra-curricular activities; so called, though they are really 

a part of the curriculum. 

4. Public relations programs, including PTA, special help from 

luncheon clubs and special interest groups like the Red Cross. 
5. Special services, like the cafeteria, library, guidance programs, 

general assembly. 

The community experiences include home life, recreation, produc- 
tion procedure, trade, consumption habits or patterns, special interest 
groups like lodges, or soil conservation districts, politics and civil 
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government, churches, personal services, garages, and so forth. 

With which of these should the community school start? Who can 
say; but a few samples may help. 

A school in Tennessee got into real difficulty with the state athletic 
powers that be. The whole school and community is taking part in study- 
ing and improving a situation which all now realize was getting out of 
hand. In the opinion of some residents the community is on the way 
to changing from one of the rough communities to one of the more 
courteous places. 

A parish agricultural agent in Louisiana got a soil conservation 
district started. Three of the five high schools in the parish followed up 
with real school programs, including many forms of class work, extra- 
curricular procedures, work on school grounds. I haven’t been back 
for some years to check, but have full confidence that the soil conserva- 
tion program is working more satisfactorily in the areas served by those 
high schools than in other sections of the county. 

A school near Henderson, Arkansas, became interested in the quality 
of poultry in the community. A hatchery and brooder was maintained 
on the campus, many forms of experiences for children were provided 
at all grade levels. F.F.A. and 4-H Club projects were held with pupils 
participating. Pupils made studies of poultry kept in the community. 
Eventually one of the boys who had been active in the school program 
graduated, and started a hatchery as a business venture. The school 
hatchery has now been ‘discontinued and the school program is chan- 
neled in other directions. 


Everyone can lengthen this list with illustrations of what he knows 
is being done. 

In none of the illustrations is there a complete community school, nor 
is the full force of all possible curriculum experience used. Rather, 
there is a direction in which many schools are moving; an ideal of 
co-ordinating the experiences of children in school, and of re-enforcing 
the efforts of community agencies in making the community a better 
place to rear children. 

Is this idea of community school and an adjusted curriculum for 
country schools only? The answer must be an emphatic no. Urban and 
suburban communities have problems that affect the growth of children. 
School experiences and teachings are frequently at variance with com- 
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munity mores and the practice of local agencies. Problems of recrea- 
tion, health, safety, housing, food habits, and local government, exist. 
These can be approached jointly by school and community. 

Should such work start with the school or with some community 
agency? It doesn’t really make much difference, so long as it is started. 
Of the few illustrations given, most started in the school. Ogden and 
Ogden in their book, These Things We Have Tried, give more numer- 
ous illustrations of things that started in either school or community. 
Knox McCharen found that most of the programs he investigated started 
in the school, but not all. 

Must such curriculum practices wait for teachers trained for such 
work and school buildings designed for it? The answer is that it never 
has. School principals, teachers, pupils, and patrons do what they can, 
with as much mutual help and understanding as they can achieve. The 
ability to do this kind of teaching, to operate this kind of a school, 
grows with practice. Some schools and communities can move more 
rapidly than others; all can move a little in the direction of a com- 
munity school. 

Can a school expect to become a complete community school, meet- 
ing all the conditions proposed? No more than an individual can ex- 
pect to lead a perfect Christian life. We can all of us hope by work. 
thought, and prayer, to become more Christian than we are now. For 
some of us that isn’t saying too much. For some schools it wouldn’t 
take much to make them more community minded than they are 
now. The profit to the children and to the community might be great. 
just the same. 

The purpose is to establish and work toward an ideal; an idea; 
that may be very simply stated. The community is to become a place in 
which children may grow up more satisfactorily. The process is that 
of developing a community school. The words can be reversed in order 
just as well. The process is one of developing a good school community. 
Perfection is not attainable, but we can move a long way toward it, and 
have a mighty good time doing so. Above all, we can attain that keenest 
of all personal satisfactions, the full use of all our abilities in con- 
tributing to the general welfare. This satisfaction can come to teachers 
and administrators only in the degree to which pupils and patrons have 
the same satisfaction. 
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CONSERVATION 
And the College Professor 





J. RUSSELL WHITAKER 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


S MORE COLLEGES offer courses in conservation of natural resources, 
it is unavoidable that many teachers who have had little familiar- 
ity with the field and no teaching experience in it will be asked 

to take part. I was surprised recently by the aggrieved attitude of a 
college professor who had been assigned a course of this kind in his 
university. It is regrettable and quite unnecessary that a teaching 
field which can be most enjoyable should be entered with reluctance 
and apprehension. While this incident was still in mind, a former 
student wrote me that a re-organization of their university department 
of geography assigned him the responsibility of initiating a course in 
conservation of natural resources and that he would like suggestions 
regarding the content. The time seems ripe, therefore, for comment 
on this, a teaching field of great satisfaction. 


THE FIELD AND ITS WORKERS 


Unlike much that one teaches in geography and other fields, conserva- 
tion centers on a contemporary human need. The problem—how to 
keep natural resources at needed levels of quantity and quality—is 
one of growing impressiveness. The shortage of water supply for New 
York’s millions in the winter of 1949-50, for example, brought home 
to the people of our largest city that even for them there are direct, 
impelling connections with natural resources. 

Natural resources, the materials provided by nature, are of wide 
range. We have mentioned water, which is considered by some students 
to set the ultimate limits to the number of people the United States 
can support. Closely related are mineral resources: ours is a way of 
life dependent on minerals to a degree not reached in other times or 
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in many other lands. Although we recognize the direct utility of 
economic minerals when removed from the ground, the service of 
rocks in providing the mineral content of soils is actually far more 
important in the long run. The most valuable use of soil is to grow 
domesticated plants. In addition, we are concerned with soil manage- 
ment in the use of natural grasslands and of forest lands. Inhabiting 
water and land are wild creatures, which also are counted as a natural 
resource. The ocean, too, and the air are vast reservoirs of useful sub- 
stances, both organic and inorganic. Nitrogen from the air, fixed in 
solid form in factories, helps to grow winter vegetables on otherwise 
unproductive soils. Men have taken salt from the sea water since 
pre-historic times, but far more valuable in our day are the living 
resources of the sea, fish and other living things. 

This array of resources provides opportunity for all students of 
nature, no matter of what special interests. Much of the early support 
of conservation was from men whose daily lives brought them into 
direct contact with nature. Among these were naturalists, like John 
Muir, whose “one increasing purpose” became that of helping others to 
appreciate nature and to safeguard it. Also geologists, among them 
W. G. McGee, who placed the wealth of his observations at the service 
of Theodore Roosevelt and the National Conservation Commission; and 
foresters, such as Gifford Pinchot who more than any one else was 
responsible for our national forest system. Chemists have been sought 
for advice on soil fertility maintenance and the purification of water 
supplies. The physical geographer has been impressed at every turn 
with the influence of man on the earth, on all aspects—lithic, hydro- 
graphic, atmospheric, and biotic. Both the basic and applied sciences 
have found a multitude of contacts with resource depletion and prob- 
lems of conservation. 

In contrast to physical scientists, students of the social sciences and 
humanities generally have been little concerned with the destructive 
influences of man on nature, in part, no doubt, because their work 
removes them from direct observation of those influences. It is evi- 
dently easy to be so engrossed in political or social matters as to fail 
to see their genesis in resource impairment or their effect on resources. 
Even so it is certain that major opportunities for basic research and 
applications lie in the fields of study that focus on human behavior. 
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Actually many social scientists have found a challenge here. For 
example, Avery Craven, American historian, studied with remarkable 
penetration the soil depletion in colonial Virginia and Maryland. 
Arthur Hall, likewise prepared in history, has spent years investigating 
soil erosion in the southern Piedmont. George Wehrwein, land econ- 
omist, gave much time to the economics of conservational resource 
management, as does Erich Zimmerman. A large share of S. V. Wan- 
trup’s time as an economist goes to the same inquiry. Conrad Whetten, 
sociologist, is sounding the need for recognizing the place of customs 
and mores in this aspect of human behavior. 

I am convinced, indeed, that the greatest need for the near future 
is not so much for knowledge of how to manage resources as to get 
men to apply the knowledge we have. This requires a better under- 
standing of the relation of human behavior to resource destruction 
and conservation. As a Department of Interior planner has said, 
there is great need for an understanding of how to get things done 
within the framework of our American social, economic, and political 
order. In the last analysis, resource management is a matter of human 
behavior. The special points of view and techniques of students of man 
as well as of nature should be brought to bear on this question. 

Each specialist can approach the problems of resources destruc- 
tion and conservation from his own angle, but there remains the need 
for combining these views into wholes, or rather of seeing the wholes 
as they exist. This need appears clearly in plans for valley development, 
in the use and care of parks, and in the management of national forests. 
Comprehensive views can be secured through conferences of specialists, 
and by parcelling out the task among various specialists and com- 
bining the results. Even so, resource generalists are needed, men whose 
interests and activities have carried them beyond a narrow pre-occupa- 
tion with a single phase of the natural resource complex. 

If the need for whole views is essential in practical work it is equally 
or more desirable in conservation education. In a democracy the 
entire natural-resource base is the concern of its citizens. The special- 
ists may perform their tasks, say of water purification, with little or 
no concern for multiple use of the river from which the water is 
drawn; but not so the citizen, who should have a balanced view of the 
many problems of the drainage basin. To this end there is need for 
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courses of comprehensive coverage, particularly at the college level, 
and for persons who are willing to undertake the arduous labor of 
studying the whole field. Broad-minded teachers and writers are neces- 
sary if adequate courses and literature are to appear. 

Some disciplines lend themselves more effectively to the preparation 
of resource generalists (whether practitioners or teachers) than do 
others. The more fruitful disciplines are of wide scope: notable for 
comprehensive views are economists, geographers, and biologists and 
their relatives the foresters. 

Biological writers were especially vigorous during the 1930's and 
1940's. One recalls Paul Sears, whose Deserts on the March combines 
high merit in composition with a broad understanding of resource 
problems. To this list one should add Edward Graham, author of 
Natural Principles of Land Use, William Vogt and his Road to Sur- 
vival, and Fairfield Osborn and Our Plundered Planet. Biological 
phenomena in their actual natural setting are indexes to soil and water 
as well as being potential resources in their own right. Although biol- 
ogists may ignore mineral resources, all of the other major resources 
come directly or indirectly under their eye. It is apparently easy, more- 
over, for the biologist of ecological bent to escape through the ceiling 
set by the limits of his discipline to a broader range of observation and 
application. 

Just as some biologists can become completely engrossed in labor- 
atory studies to the eclipse of ecology and related problems in re- 
source management, economists can become so involved in price rela- 
tions as to have little inclination or time for the resource setting of 
human activities. They can get so wrapped up in the tape of the stock 
exchange as to get no farther than prices and papers, but they may 
discover that economic activity is dependent on natural resources 
if they inquire into the basis of real wealth. Among economists, those 
concerned with “land economics” have been especially vigorous in 
the study of conservation. It is not surprising that of the three general 
courses covering the conservation of natural resources in a state uni- 
versity, one was given by a land economist. The other two were taught 
by a forester-wildlife specialist and a geographer. 

The geographer may lack detailed knowledge of an individual re- 
source and its management, but he is interested in all resources, especi- 
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ally as they are related to one another and to man. Moreover he is 
concerned with both the human and the natural resources of an area. 
This interest in the total resource complex is strengthened by the 
geographer’s concern with both generic and the specific regions. A 
generic region is one marked out by a given class of phenomena, such 
as wheat production or coal and coal mining. A specific region is 
one identified in terms of the unique traits that make it up, or unique 
combination of traits, such as the Upper Lakes Region. The recogni- 
tion of generic regions facilitates comparison, so that the geography 
student finds it easy to bring the lessons on resource management 
learned in one part of the world to bear on another; in the specific 
region he considers the resource combination, thus achieving an es- 
sential reality of approach. Traditionally, too, geographers have been 
concerned with the interrelations of men and resources. An evalua- 
tion of those relations in terms of human needs leads easily to a con- 
sideration of the destructive and constructive effects of men on re- 
sources, of mismanagement and of wise management of resources. It 
is not surprising that geographers have had a significant part in com- 
prehensive programs of resource management. College catalogs indi- 
cate that geographers have taken a leading part in the development 
of college courses in this field. 

One may well inquire, at this point, into the qualities of mind of 
the resource generalist. One trait is an appreciation of all the major 
earth resources as essential to human well-being. This calls for a 
broad view—no narrow specialist can qualify. Moreover he must be 
concerned with human values. Here enter the viewpoints character- 
istic of the social sciences and humanities. A sense of values depends 
on a knowledge of human kind and of human needs. The resource 
generalist is one who delights to observe and to reflect on both man 
and nature. ‘ 

To these requirements we may add a sense of place and time. 
One may isolate the factors responsible for soil erosion, and speak 
of them as though they were of universal application, like chemical 
reactions, but the fact remains that the resource to be conserved, the 
mal-practice to be corrected, is unique in its place and time associa- 
tions. Soil erosion in Georgia is a different problem from that in 
Arizona or Minnesota; and soil erosion in Georgia clearly presents 
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a different problem in land management in 1950 from that a hundred 
years ago. The person who would perform as a resource generalist in 
conservational resource management should have a large measure of 
appreciation for the concrete realities of time and place, for the unique 
combinations from area to area of natural resources and human de- 
sires and capacities. 


THE CONSERVATION COURSE 


College teaching is one of the more common fields of activity 
of resource-generalists. From colleges men go into legislative halls, 
into business where they can actually steer resource management, and 
into teaching the young people of the land. Suitable courses go by 
various. names, but “conservation of natural resources” is the most 
common label. 

A series of lectures given forty years ago by Charles R. Van Hise 
at the University of Wisconsin was probably the first course of its 
kind in this country. He was then president of the University, and a 
geologist by profession. He credited the breadth of view of his lectures, 
and the textbook compiled from them and published in 1910, to the 
activities and reports of the National Conservation Commission set up 
by President Theodore Roosevelt. The lectures by Harlan H. Barrows 
when professor at the University of Chicago date back almost if not as 
far. Courses based on Van Hise’s book and its revision by Loomis Have- 
meyer and others, on Barrows’ lectures, and on other assembled ma- 
terials have continued to the present time. What are some of the 
conclusions one reaches regarding this course, particularly those that 
may have value for college teachers who contemplate giving such 
a course or who are recent initiates? 


The Teacher . 


First a comment on one’s route into the field. Until the time comes 
when it is possible to receive rich academic preparation, it will be 
necessary for each instructor to enter by way of his specialty. As 
a friend put it when asked to give this course, “I fear it will be largely 
geography in the beginning.” So it should be for the geographer—he 
should give a large share of the time to geographic patterns of resources 
and resource problems, to the unique aspects of individual regions, 
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to, an evaluation of man-resource relations. From these flow certain 
implications for conservational resource management. In all proba- 
bility an instructor with this preparation will give at first relatively 
little attention to institutional questions, to economic devices, or to 
legal arrangements. 

An economist, on the other hand, is likely to be more familiar with 
costs and with economic obstacles to the introduction of improved 
land uses. He will be more sensitive to the need for institutional 
changes. A political scientist finds the governmental aspects of the 
subject most familiar territory. 

No matter what the original approach, the instructor will soon feel 
an urge to wrestle with the whole problem; and he will discover that 
his students are not obstructed by the academic mental fences, the 
departmental limits, which cause him to pause. They vault these 
fences, or burrow under, or even walk through them as though they 
weren't there, and look back, wondering why their instructor is lagging 
behind instead of leading. And so he moves on from the geography or 
economics or politics of conservation to attempt to grasp the whole 
problem in a well-balanced way. Granted that his treatment may ever 
be biased, strongest in the area of his special preparation, it will be far 
better than the original, more restricted view. It will provide a frame- 
work into which he and his students can fit the findings of workers 
in many fields. But to work on this broader plane requires as not be- 
fore the twin virtues of ‘scholarship and courage—the first because 
one’s judgment is now being exercised in less familiar fields, the 
second because of the timidity engendered by boundaries and vested 
interests of the academic world, as well as by an awareness of one’s 
own limitations. 

Moreover, the teacher of a well-balanced course in conservation, 
one that transacts many fields of endeavor, finds himself obliged to 
search those various fields for valuable ideas, illustrations, and judg- 
ments. The findings of a wildlife manager are relevant, as are those 
of a student of congressional legislation. The instructor must know 
enough about these different fields, too, to advise students who wish to 
pursue their own special interests. 

The conservation teacher finds also that the diversity of student 
background and interest is a source of instruction for him, and of 
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enlightenment for his students. Each of them comes into the class 
with unique experiences which provide illustrations of principles and 
of regional applications. One may know of the difficulties encountered 
in the wise use of irrigation water, another of the fouling of public 
beaches by oil. One has worked as an employee of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, another of the National Park Service. If given the op- 
portunity, each of them can contribute to the total structure of knowl- 
edge and attitudes being constructed by the class. 


Objectives 

As time passes and the instructor’s grasp of conservation en- 
larges he may become alarmed by its magnitude. When men find 
satisfying careers in narrowly restricted segments of the whole field, 
how can one man hope for satisfying performance in the whole! At this 
point it is well to remember that the citizens are called on for judg- 
ments in these matters, even if specialists are not. As a teacher, can 
he find a way through the welter of fact and opinion? When so over- 
whelmed the instructor may well review his objectives as teacher of 
a class in conservation of natural resources. 

Fundamental is a clear awareness of the purpose of the study, 
namely an inquiry into more effective stewardship of resources. It 
seems necessary to warn against the study of resources per se, of soil 
as soil, of birds and trees and fish, of nature study that stops short 
of an inquiry into the management of the resource. So many problems 
are labeled “conservation” that the teacher must be on guard. Ma- 
terials should be selected to bear on the problem of keeping resources 
in the most useful condition. 

In following this theme one should direct attention to all of the main 
aspects rather than to a few. Here is probably the best if not the only 
opportunity the student will have to see the whole field. However 
strong the temptation to go greatly into detail at any one place, that 
must not be done at the sacrifice of more comprehensive views. This 
principle requires selection of materials, for time-limits make that 
necessary if the whole field is to be covered. 

Selection is guided by another objective, that of introducing prob- 
lems and policies rather than giving precise details of resource manage- 
ment. Some details are desirable to make the study concrete, to aid 
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in field identification, and to introduce the resource user to the more 
immediate possibilities for action by every citizen; but most details 
of resource management belong in a practical handbook, as on forest 
care or soil erosion control. 

With this emphasis on general policy goes the need for building up 
an appreciation of the significance of natural resources in human 
living. Here details of a different kind are needed—specific studies 
of resource management and abuse. These details need not be mem- 
orized or tested on examinations. They serve their purpose in con- 
tributing to an appreciation of resources and an understanding of 
resource management. One might almost be justified in saying that 
the content of a conservation course consists of broad understandings 
about local, regional, and national needs and resources, of general 
ideas regarding resource management, and of vivid details on which 
these general principles and geographic understandings depend. 


Organization 


The organization of a course in conservation might well be guided 

in part by the objectives noted above, both as regards general cover- 
age and detail. On the other hand, the nature of the subject matter and 
the history of conservational thought also affect the plan. One general 
plan is in accepted use in this country, that of analysis by contrasted 
resources, but it is being modified in two ways: by recognizing re- 
source combinations, and‘ by taking account of regional uniformities 
and unities. 
Natural resources most likely to be depleted fall into four groups: 
earth materials (minerals), soils, waters, and living things. In terms 
of use, these fields can be viewed by raising specific problems; 
moreover, special combinations can be recognized. Thus instead of 
soil as such, we are concerned with cultivable land in humid regions, 
with dry farming lands, irrigable and drainable land. Moreover, in 
actual practice as well as study, there are various combinations of 
these basic four: forest land involves not only natural vegetation but 
also wildlife, soil, and water. 

This analytical or topical approach has several values as a plan 
for study. Attention of the students can be directed to one thing at 
a time. Each environmental element is widely distributed over the 
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country, so applications can be made to the various regions in which 
different students might be interested. These main phases correspond, 
roughly, to special fields of inquiry (a notable exception being water) 
so that reading materials are available. These are values of genuine 
merit, for the student must grasp a complex situation part by part 
and source materials are essential. 

For usable outlines and readings the prospective teacher of a col- 
lege course in conservation of natural resources is referred to three 
books. Conservation in the United States, by A. F. Gustafson and others, 
Comstock Publishing Company, Ithaca, N.Y., was revised in 1949, 
The Conservation of Our Natural Resources, edited by Guy-Harold 
Smith, John Wiley and Sons, will be available by August, 1950; and 
American Resources, by J. R. Whitaker and E. A. Ackerman, Har- 
court, Brace, will be published by January, 1951. Doubtless most 
college teachers will want to make liberal use of all three of these 
books, for personal use if not for class reference. 
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"IMMEDIATELY HELPFUL“ 


Directions, Practice 
Materials. Tests and 
Retests on 


How to: 


Use Parliamentary Procedure: The order 

of business at a meeting; how questions 
are decided at a meeting: how minutes 
are written. The basic parliamentary facts 
for classroom use. 

Understand Social-Studies Reading: Meth- 
ods of reading accurately and _ purpose- 
fully. How to retain the important points 
in reading matter. 

Use an Encyclopedia: What encyclopedias 
contain; how to locate a topic in them; 
how to select information to remember; 
different kinds of encyclopedias. 

Make an Honest Report: Why we mustn’t 
use copyrighted material in our reports 
without crediting the source; using direct 
quotations; using borrowed ideas; how to 
write credit lines and prepare bibliogra- 
phies. 

Use a Dictionary: How dictionaries differ; 
kinds of information they contain; learn- 
ing pronunciation marks. 

Use a Map: Reading a map; kinds of maps; 
scales of distances; physical features; po- 
litical features. 

Use an Atlas: How to locate places on 
atlas maps;, importance of index; pronun- 
ciation; other information in atlases. 

Do Committee Work: Working together in 
committees; avoiding disturbances; toler- 
ance; committee assignments; sharing the 
work. 

Take Part in a Social-Studies Discussion: 
Cooperative venture in thinking; connect- 
ing with statements of others; agreeing 
with others; disagreeing. 

Use the Library Card Catalogue: How 
cards are filed; cross-indexing; using call 
numbers; selecting likely books; locating 
books on shelves. 

Use an Index: Importance of book in- 
dices; hunting topics under various head- 
ings. 

Use the World Almanac: 900 pages of 
facts; how to locate needed facts; hunting 
through the index. 

Lecate References on a Topic: Ways of 
finding references in the library; card 
catalogue; encyclopedias; clipping files, 
etc.; compiling a _ bibliography. 

Read Simple Graphs: Purpose of a graph; 
kinds of graphs; understanding graphs; 
getting facts from graphs. 

Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps: Facts 
dramatized; pictorial symbols; headings 
and keys; getting facts from _ pictorial 
graphs and maps. 
ead Percentages, Estimates, and Fig- 
ures: Difference between accurate figures 
and estimates; reliability of source; un- 
derstanding large figures; drawing right 
conclusions from percentages. 

Outline Social-Studies Material: The pat- 
tern for diagramming material; numeral- 
alphabet keys; topics and sub-topics; how 
to organize ideas. 

Prepare a Good Report: Listing topics 
to cover; striking ways of presenting the 
subject; locating reference; taking notes. 

Give an Oral Report: 12 suggestions on 
giving a good oral report; how to rate 
oral reports. 

Make a Written Report: 9 suggestions on 
writing a good report. 





From review by Hodgkins 
in Social Education: 


“SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS might be introduced 
in almost any social-studies course....The con- 
tent of the exercises seems generally well chosen, 
and the breezy introductory paragraphs of each 
unit, enlivened by sketches... should be intriguing 
to pupils....A wide use of SOCIAL-STUDIES 
SKILLS would advance the social-studies’ con- 
tribution (to skills teaching) in addition to being 
immediately helpful to the pupils in whose hands 
the book is placed.” 


SOCIAL- 
STUDIES 
SKILLS 


With Individual Self-Testing Key 


By Forrest E. Long and Helen Halter 


Order an approval copy by posteard. Just jot 
on a postcard: “Please send a copy of SOCIAL- 
STUDIES SKILLS and Key for 30-day free ex- 
amination.” Teachers find a personal copy im- 
mediately helpful, useful day by day, until a class- 
room set can be ordered. (And a classroom set 
is too inexpensive to struggle along without—30 
copies are only $31.50, 40 copies, $42!) Send the 
postcard today! 





30-day approval—List price $1.75 
Net professional price, with key, $1.40 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.23 ea., net 
30 or more copies, $1.05 net each, keys 8c 











INOR Publishing Co. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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The Quiet One 


NAN W. INGRAM 


Director, Nursery School 
Georgia State College for Women 


ETSY is rocking back and forth in a little chair with her doll cuddled 

} in her arms. Mary is painting thunder clouds at the easel. Bill sits 

at a table pounding clay. John and Sue are baking cakes on a 
stove near the sand pile. Jim hangs upside down on the acting bar. 
David finds his favorite spot and sits all alone in the corner of a big 
wooden box on the playground. 

A child needs to play. It is the natural way for him to express him- 
self. Through play he tells of his joy, of his courage, of his feelings of 
insecurity, or of anxiety, or hostility. A child interprets his experiences 
according to their meaning to him. An adult needs to observe and 
listen so that he may understand the wordless messages of a child. 

When David did not play with the other children, when he sat, a lonely 
figure shrinking into the corner of the big wooden box, I knew that some- 
thing was wrong. From the teacher I learned that David had first come 
to nursery school a week before, that he had come with his father, a 
lawyer, only a short time after a baby brother had joined the family 
which previously consisted of a loving mother, a devoted father, and 
a much loved older sister. 

The youngster’s father had brought him to school each day for a 
week; but business took the father out of town and David had come 
to school with a neighbor and her little girl. David had looked at the 
teacher with pleading eyes and trembling chin. “Papa is never coming 
back,” he said. 

Assurance from the teacher did little to ease David’s feeling of 
anxiety. He knew only a few of the children. Most of them had been 
in school for several months. Most of them had made friends with 
each other and had accepted and become adjusted to the nursery 
school routine. 
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David continued to be unhappy even after his father returned and 
I knew that we must find other underlying causes of the child’s trouble. 

One day I was sitting by David at a table where the children some- 
times sit to cut and paste and I began to snip paper. 

“Oh,” I said, “I cut a boy.” 

“Give him to me,” David replied. 

I gave it to him. He said, “Cut me a father.” 

I cut it. David took it. “Cut me a mama.” 

As he took that one he said, “And cut me a sister.” 

He held them all in his small hand. I hesitated, then said, “Is that 
all, David?” 

“Uh-huh,” he replied, “that’s all.” 

A wordless message from David. He had not accepted the new 
brother. He did not want him in his family. 

One afternoon soon, I went to visit him and his mother. After David 
ran off to play, his mother began to talk about him. She told of a visit 
of one of her out-of-town friends, whom she had invited to see the new 
baby. She was busy getting the house in order, the baby dressed in its 
best clothes, and herself ready. She looked around and saw David 
standing near with a bewildered look on his face. He came nearer to 
her and said, “Me—Mama—Me.” 

We talked on, his mother and I. The baby awaked from his nap and 
his mother went in the room to get him. When she returned, David, 
who had left the room, reappearred. As she walked in with the baby 
in her arms, he said, “Let Miss Nan hold your baby, Mama.” 

The mother handed the baby to me and sat down. David quickly 
crawled into her lap and nestled close to her. 

I went back to see David and his mother several times and his mother 
came to school to see David and me. We had talks about him—many 
talks. From David’s mother, I gathered the facts, little by little. As we 
talked about him and reviewed the past few months, we realized that 
David had been confronted with too many problems to face without help. 
We realized that David had interpreted these recent experiences ac- 
cording to their meanings to him—and their meanings were flavored 
with tragedy. 

David’s problem began a few days before the birth of the baby 
brother. The family had gone to visit grandmother. David was asleep 
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when it came time for the family to return home. Since he was to re- 
main with grandmother until the new baby arrived, they did not awake 
him to tell him good-bye. When he did awake, his mother was gone. 

“Where is my mama? Where is my mama? She doesn’t want me. I 
want my mama. I need my mama!” 

Finally his father came for him. He was happy all over. His eyes 
sparkled. He laughed and jumped up and down as he held his father’s 
hand. He and his father were soon home. There was his mama! He 
threw his arms around her neck—his mama! She took him into the 
house and back into her room. There lying on his bed was a baby. 

“Your baby brother,” his mother said. 

He clasped his mother’s neck tighter as she put him down to pick 
up the baby. 

“My mama doesn’t love me. My mama doesn’t love me. She holds 
him. She keeps on holding him. She doesn’t love me.” 

It had been decided that David would go to nursery school as soon 
as he returned, so the next morning his father brought him. He con- 
tinued to bring him and come for him each afternoon for a week. Then 
one morning he kissed David good-bye and left saying, “Mrs. Gray 
will come by and take you to school with Sue.” 

“He’s never coming back. He’s never coming back. Where did he 
go? He’s never coming back.” 

The teacher showed David a new wagon. It was not his. He shook 
his head. Jim took it eagerly and ran off to play. 

“T want my things. I need my little truck. I want my book. I want 
my things.” 

After David’s mother, the teacher, and I looked at David’s prob- 
lems through his eyes, we decided that he needed more love and atten- 
tion at home and at school. He needed to understand, he needed to ac- 
cept the baby, to learn to share his mother with a younger brother 
as well as an older sister. But he had to be sure that he was still 
loved. He, too, had to be recognized as an important person. He needed 
to have a part of his mother’s time just for himself as well as to share 
part of her time with the baby. He needed to share in doing for the 
baby, bringing the powder for his bath, holding the towels and help- 
ing to put on his bootees. He needed many happy shared experiences 
with his mother and with his mother and brother. He needed a special 
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greeting when he arrived at nursery school. He needed to find some- 
thing interesting that he could do. He needed to make friends. He need- 
ed to bring some of his own playthings from home to be a tie between 
school and home. 

We agreed, too, that the solution to David’s problems lay in his 
feeling so secure in his home and with his playmates and friends that 
he could accept the world as it is, with all of its real possibilities, and 
could abandon, with ease, the impossible. 

We began to try ways to help him. Each morning I greeted him 
lovingly. Together we found the flowers that needed water or we found 
a favorite book to share with the other children who wished to hear a 
story. We always read first from the book he brought from home. He 
began to bring his little truck from home, too, and play with it, then 
he would put it in his locker for safe keeping when he didn’t need it. 
I knew that soon he would begin to share it too. And he did! Each day 
David played a little longer with the other children. Each day he would 
stay a shorter time in the corner of the wooden box on the playground. 

After David’s mother, too, had realized his needs she planned her 
time so that each day he could have her for himself, uninterruptedly, 
for a little while. She was always at the front door of their home when 
his father brought him home in the afternoon. A big hug and then 
she would say, “What’s the news at nursery school, David?” 

The first time David replied, “I don’t know, aw-shucks, mama, we 
don’t have a radio at nursery school.” 

Soon, before the question was asked, David would run to his mother 
saying, “I’ve got news today! A white mother rabbit with two baby 
rabbits—we took a walk—we had banana pudding.” 

Then his mother would hold his hand as they would go in to find the 
“surprise” she had for him: It might be raisin cookies or chocolate 
milk in his favorite glass or a new shovel for his sand pile. She would 
go back to get his baby brother, who stayed in his carriage while mother 
sat near them both. His father brought him a new wagon and sometimes 
he and his mother pulled the baby in it. 

As the weeks passed the Quiet One changed. He had left forever the 
haven of the big wooden box. He no longer felt unloved and unwanted 
or lonely and afraid. 


The scene now at the nursery school is different. Betsy is rocking back 
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and forth in a little chair with several dolls cuddled in her arms. She 
is learning what it means for a mother to have and love more than one 
child. Mary has painted thunder clouds which are the very thing she 
fears most. She has taken it from the easel and is painting again. 
This time, “a little sunshine on a bird.” Billy has made a figure of clay 
and pounded it all to pieces. He, is making another. As he finishes, he 
pats it gently saying, “Now.” His hostile feelings toward his mother 
are gone! David sits near him, making a family out of clay; a mother, 
a father, a sister, a boy, and his baby brother. John and Sue are inviting 
others to help eat the birthday cake they have made. Jim swings up- 
side down across the acting bar. David has put his clay back in the jar 
and he and Bob are holding each other’s hand, singing as they run 
around the playground. 

There are many moments of pure delight in play! When the child 
is secure and happy, his activity is for the pure joy of doing or for 
finding new creative expressions. 

Every child needs to play. 





Atwood-Thomas Geographies 
New 1950 
Copyright Editions of 
NEIGHBORHOOD STORIES 
VISITS IN OTHER LANDS 


THE AMERICAN NATIONS 
NATIONS OVERSEAS 


With changes in airways, and in 
population figures, new products 
and inventions, accepted political 
changes, shifts in trade and pro- 
duction, and other noteworthy 
developments. 


Tanner-Cheever 
English for Every Use 


Popular series of sound, attrac- 
tive, teachable books which give 
high-school boys and girls prac- 
tical training in all the language 
arts and in clear thinking. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie St., N.W., Atlanta 3 
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Outstanding McGRAW-HILL Books — 


A SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO EDUCATION: A Revision 
of Community Backgrounds of Education 


By Litoyp ALLEN Cook, Wayne University; and ELaine ForsytH Cook. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. In press 


A study of American community life as it bears upon all aspects of school prac- 
tices and public relations. The text is an application of modern sociological and 
anthropological knowledge and techniques to the everyday problems at all | 
levels, and is not a social problems book. Stress is placed on techniques of | 
problem solving by means of cooperative action, the emphasis being on study- 
action methods of use in various kinds of schools and school-community situations. | 
INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION. 2nd 
edition | 

By Curis A. DeYounc, Illinois State Normal University. McGraw-Hill Series 

in Education. In press 
A thorough revision of an outstanding text. The material has been brought up | 
to date including the Second World War and the post-war period. The high | 
degree of specificity that marked certain sections of the first edition has been | 
modified to include broader applications. New materials treat the role of | 
education in American democracy, the role of the U.S. in international educa- | 





tion, new Congressional Acts, wartime training programs, etc. 
GENERAL CLINICAL COUNSELING. In Edueational Institu- 
tions. | 
By Mitton E. Haun, and Matcotm S. MacLean, University of California, Los | 
Angeles. In Press 
Collects and organizes into teachable and comprehensible form the materials | 
pertinent to the work of clinical psychologists who counsel with individuals having | 
problems within the normal range of problem depth. The emphasis is on the | 
professional psychologist as a counselor; the approach is in terms of functions 
actually performed by the clinical psychologist. The reader is taken from the | 
beginnings of professional training, through principles and tools of the counselor, | 
into the nature of the problems which are his major concern. | 
PERSONALITY: A Systematic, Theoretical, and Factual 
Study 
By Raymonp B. Catrett, University of Illinois. McGraw-Hill Publications in 
Psychology. 689 pages, $5.50 
A thoroughly comprehensive treatment, this new book begins with recent advances 
in theory and factual discoveries concerning the description and measurement of 
personality, discusses theorems on the inter-action of heredity and environment, 
and proceeds to organize what is known from clinical psychology and experiment 
about the dynamic process of adjustment and learning. 
FUNDAMENTAL STATISTICS IN PSYCHOLOGY AND EDU- 
CATION. New 2nd edition 
By J. P. Guitrorp, University of Southern California. McGraw-Hill Publications | 
in Psychology. 633 pages, $5.00 
Here is the new edition of an elementary yet comprehensive coverage of the sub- 
ject, including traditional statistical methods and the newer procedures known as 
small-sample statistics. Introduces the reader to routine procedures, stresses 
interpretation of statistical results, and includes enough of the applications of 
statistics to serve as a handbook for the average investigator in the social and 
biological sciences. 





Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Ine. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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Wastebasket Art 


MARGARET CUNINGGIM 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 


00 OFTEN those of us confronted with the privilege of teaching 
- in schools where the art budget is limited assume an attitude 

of hopelessness about achieving any really worth-while results. The 
fault is in ourselves rather than in our budgets; ingenuity is something 
that does not cost the school a red cent. 

Granted that there is certain equipment, and some materials which 
every school offering art in its curriculum should supply, there is 
probably enough potential art material discarded as trash in the 
school itself to keep an art class busy for several weeks. An examina- 
tion of the janitor’s haul for one day is likely to produce a varied 
assortment of papers, containers, and odds and ends that can be 
used in the art room. 

In the wastebaskets of the secretarial science classroom we find 
sheets of thin paper removed and discarded from stencils. An arrange- 
ment with the classroom teacher should make possible a regular supply 
of tracing paper for the art department. Boxes of all descriptions and 
sizes are often thrown away; we should rescue them to use for gift 
box problems, or, if for nothing more creative, to keep our supplies in 
good order. The round tin container which held a typewriter ribbon 
will make an excellent decorative box for milady’s dressing table; 
the flat square box, when covered with pretty wallpaper, will hold a 
birthday gift. 

The cafeteria also offers art material possibilities. Potato chip cans 
make wonderful clay containers; corrugated boxes find many utilitarian 
and artistic uses. Often cookies and crackers are packed between layers 
of decorative papers, or in muffin papers which in themselves stimulate 
ideas for decorations of various kinds. Of course, in the cafeteria too, 
we can obtain cans to hold water, and jars or bottles to hold paint or 
paste. 
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The school wastebaskets, however, are only one source of material. 
Any town with a population of even a few hundred people offers a 
variety of “trash” possibilities. Stores carrying wallpaper and linoleum 
will usually give away sample books or odd scraps which are no longer 
in demand. General merchandise stores often have catalogues with 
pictures and samples of fabrics that make excellent additions to the 
art cupboard. Even small swatches of material can make attractive 
decorations for doll houses, or trimmings for many different art 
problems. Wallpapers can, as we have suggested, cover gift boxes, act 
as colorful backgrounds for posters, cover notebooks and scrapbooks, 
or do miniature duty in a model house or stage set. 

Sometimes containers in which merchandise is shipped are useful; 
beauty parlors, the local florist, the grocery stores, even filling sta- 
tions can supply us with boxes, cans, bottles, and cartons that may be 
used in endless ways. If there is an office with a dictaphone in the 
community, we might obtain a supply of broken or discarded records. 
Dictaphone wax is an excellent carving medium; and coloring, made by 
melting old crayons, may be added. 

The basements and attics of the homes in the community no doubt will 
produce a veritable storehouse of supplies; enlisting the aid of a few 
members of the P.T.A. is all that is necessary. After Christmas, for ex- 
ample, housewives will probably be delighted to offer their Christmas 
cards, candy box papers, and colored wrappings. Scraps of cloth, wool 
yarns, old buttons, odds and ends found in the tool chest—all of these 
items can be put to good use for craft projects. 

Another source of materials in the town itself we find in industrial 
concerns. The town in which I now reside, for example, has a shirt 
factory, a boot factory and a sporting goods manufacturing company. 
From such companies scrap materials which are discarded may be 
had for the asking. Often a field trip to such concerns will not only be 
an interesting excursion for students, but will probably produce an 
armload of samples to add to the supply closet. 

And then there is Dame Nature herself. Costume jewelry may be 
made from seed pods, shells and cones of various kinds; table center 
pieces may be fashioned out of a gnarled branch, weeds or dried plants 
of different varieties. All the seasons of the year can be beautifully cele- 
brated in the art room through the use of natural sources alone. 
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Perhaps more fundamental than finding sources of material, how- 
ever, is seeing possibilities in the materials themselves. Sometimes we 
may recognize immediately the art potentialities of a material; at 
other times we need to use imagination to visualize creative possibili- 
ties. At still other times, we may not be able to see any possibility 
at the moment, but will find it wise to develop a “collecting” habit; 
that very material we stored away may prove to be useful sometime in 
the future. 

Here is a scrap of a hardware store fabric called “flexo-glass”; 
what a wonderful backdrop it will make for the small stage in our 
room, or how cleverly it can be used for glass windows in the model 
house one of the boys is building. In the back room of the florist 
shop there are piles of materials—bits of metallic papers, styrofoam 
scraps, odd pieces of ribbon, wire and wrappings that we can have for 
the asking. These items suggest endless ways themselves for their em- 
ployment in holiday activities as well as activities throughout the year. 
The local lumber company can supply us with curled shavings for 
decorations, or the hair on a puppet; and bits of wood found there will 
make toys, furniture, or the puppets themselves. The plumbing supply 
store has beautifully colored tiles which cost only a few cents, or some- 
times may be had for nothing if they are sample pieces. These tiles 
when designed, painted and the back covered with felt make very ac- 
ceptable gifts for the home. 

Old magazines are a “must” for an art room. Let us examine their 
possibilities from two standpoints: illustrative material for reference 
use, and a source of pictures for art projects themselves. So often the 
art teacher must limit her purchasing of illustrative material because of 
the cost of various books and pamphlets, and because the budget for art 
supplies cannot be stretched to cover the essential materials and an 
elaborate reference file too. Such a situation need not be a frustrating 
fact to face. A collection of a good variety of magazines will produce 
a small file; if several collections are made during a year, the end of 
the school term will reveal a fairly complete file of reference material. 
In several magazines we find excellent photographs which will inspire 
the photography enthusiast in tenth grade, or can answer the puzzling 
question for sixth-grade Susie of what a certain object really looks 
like. The women’s magazines have good examples for students in- 
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terested in costume design, fashion illustration, and interior decoration. 
Often in advertisements we find that free samples of actual fabrics, 
or booklets with additional information may be secured. Many house- 
hold furnishing companies send out material without charge. Travel 
bureaus and chambers of commerce offer beautifully illustrated folders. 
Good examples of lettering can be clipped and mounted so that students 
may become familiar with what is being done in advertising and com- 
mercial art. Many magazines publish articles and pictures of ancient 
and classical art which will serve to stimulate interest in art history and 
will help to teach fundamental art principles. 

Besides furnishing file material, magazine pictures can be used 
effectively in many craft projects. Boxes, trays, coasters, and matching 
table mats may be decorated with pictures, paint added here and there 
to complete the design, and varnish added to give the object a permanent 
finish. One good-sized, well-illustrated seed catalogue will be sufficient 
for several projects of this type. Sometimes a magazine picture will add 
to a poster, the picture supplementing the creative design for the poster 
which the’student plans. It is possible for a magazine picture to motivate 
interest in more beauty in the classrooms. A simple magazine picture 
may be selected, mounted, and matted properly, and a frame made as an 
art project. If students and teachers in other classrooms see a successful 
result, the idea may gradually permeate the entire school. 

It is no problem to find magazines; housewives are eager to be rid 
of their accumulating supply, and the local beauty parlor or doctor’s 
office periodically needs to be relieved of older copies. A collecting 
committee of students might tour the town several times a year. 

The Psalmist had a good point when he advised against making a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear; but he was not aware. that fine, new 
material is not always available, and that imagination can transform 
even cast-off articles into objects of beauty. Be not dismayed, therefore, 
at the small supply of paint and brushes in your art cupboard; look 


again and you will see your own imaginative collection of wastebasket 
supplies. 
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Recent revisions for fall classes 


Teaching the Child to Read 


REVISED EDITION BY BOND & WAGNER 
A practical program for teaching reading, this book takes the process 
from the first steps of pre-reading preparation through the development 
of skilled reading habits. Results of the great fund of research work on 


reading are translated into specific classroom procedures. Published in 
March, $3.75 


Secondary Education 


REVISED EDITION BY BRIGGS, LEONARD & JUSTMAN 
An outstanding text in the field, this book presents a systematic exposi- 
tion of the meaning and purpose of secondary education, its relation 
to the American social order, and its foundations in psychology. The 
discussion includes specific ways in which the secondary school can 
carry out its obligations. Published in March. $4.00 


Modern Science Teaching 
REVISED EDITION BY HEISS, OBOURN & HOFFMAN 


A revision of Modern Methods and Materials for Teaching Science, 
this is a practical text now brought completely up to date. Particular at- 
tention is given to classroom problems, planning and equipping a science 
room, and the functions of science teaching in developing thinking. 
Published in April. $4.50 


Curriculum Principles 


and Social Trends 
REVISED EDITION BY GWYNN 


This is a survey of all curricular approaches, showing the social, eco- 
nomic and cultural factors that condition educational growth. The 
principal teaching methods are presented as an inseparable part of the 
development of the curriculum. Published in April. $5.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York ll, N.Y. 
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Recent revisions for fall classes 


A First Course in Education 
THIRD EDITION BY REEDER 


A leading introductory text since first publication, this book presents 
an overview of education as a public enterprise, and gives the prospec- 
tive teacher information on the opportunities and requirements of 
teaching. It is now completely revised, with much new material included. 


Published in April. $4.25 


Teaching English in High Schools 
REVISED EDITION BY CROSS & CARNEY 


A clear, constructive survey of teaching methods in English, this text 
covers language, grammar, spoken English, composition and literature. 
In the revision the authors include discussion of television, radio and 


the comics. Published in April. $4.00 


Directed Study & Observation 
of Teaching 


REVISED EDITION BY YOAKAM & SIMPSON 


A companion volume to Modern Methods and Techniques of Teaching, 
the revised edition of this book contains new units stressing some of 


the more recent aspects of education. It may be used independently if 
desired. Published in 1949. $3.30 


Elementary School Organization 


& Management 
REVISED EDITION BY DOUGHERTY, GORMAN & PHILLIPS 


This book is designed to introduce beginning teachers to all of the 
major problems involved in the management and guidance of children 
in the elementary school. The revision attempts to bring all the infor- 
mation into harmony with current practice. To be published in May. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y. 
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Predicting Freshman Grades 
AT GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


SAMUEL W. COCHRAN 
Mississippi College 


and 


FREDERICK B. DAVIS 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
(At Hunter College since September, 1949) 


In SEPTEMBER, 1946, the following tests were administered to 223 
entering freshmen at George Peabody College for Teachers: 
Cooperative Reading Comprehension Test, Higher Level, Form S: 
Cooperative General Achievement Test, Form P 
Part I: A Survey Test in the Social Studies, 
Part II: A Survey Test in the Natural Sciences; 
Cooperative Test on Recent Social and Scientific Developments, Form 1946; 


American Council Psychological Examination, Form 1946; 
Minnesota Personality Scale. 


Since the purpose of administering these tests was to aid in counsel- 
ing students, it seemed desirable to determine the correlation co- 
efficients between scores derived from them and course grades in the 
college. Consequently, the grades obtained by the 216 freshmen who 
completed at least one quarter of course work were taken from the 
records in the Registrar’s office. Seven of the original 223 freshmen who 
were tested did not complete one quarter of work and received no 
grades; they are not, therefore, included in the present study. Since it 
is reasonable to suppose that these seven students may have dropped 
out of the college partly because of unsatisfactory scholastic achieve- 
ment, the correlation coefficients reported in this study are probably 
slightly attenuated owing to restriction of range. 

To compute a scholastic average for each student for whom grades 
were available, an A was assigned a value of 5; a B of 4; a C of 3; a 
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D of 2; and an F of 1. All of the numerical equivalents of course grades 
for each freshman during the fall, winter, and spring quarters of the 
1946-1947 academic year were used to provide a quality-point average. 
The number of course grades available differed somewhat from student 
to student but 193 of the 223 freshmen who were tested in September 
did complete three quarters of work. Thus the quality-point averages 
are in most cases based on quite a few grades. No attempt was made to 
equate the grades assigned by various instructors, though it was recog- 
nized that the average grade given by some instructors was markedly 
higher than that given by others. 

To obtain the relationships between quality-point averages and scores 
in each of the standardized tests available, product-moment correlation 
coefficients could have been computed. To reduce the labor involved, 
however, biserial correlation coefficients were estimated from data in 
the tails of the distribution of quality-point averages. The test scores 
were looked up only for individuals in the highest 27 per cent and 
the lowest 27 per cent of the distribution of quality-point averages. 
These percentages were used because Kelley demonstrated several 
years ago that when a continuous series of scores is dichotomized, the 
critical ratios of differences between the two groups will be maximized 
if each group comprises approximately 27 per cent of the entire 
sample.’ 

The biserial coefficients were estimated by means of the procedure 
described by Peters and Van Voorhis. Their formula (206) was used 
to calculate the coefficients, and formula (208) to estimate the re- 
quired standard deviations for each of the test scores in the entire 
sample. The resulting coefficients, together with the basic data required 
for their computation, are shown in Table 1. 

The highest positive correlations shown by any of the test scores 
with quality-point averages are those pertaining to the quantitative 
(Q) and total scores derived from the American Council Psychological 
Examination. It is interesting to note that the verbal (V) score of the 
psychological examination is less closely related to freshman grades 


‘T. L. Kelley. “The Selection of Upper and Lower Groups for the Validation 
of Test Items,” J. Educ. Psychol., 30 (1939), pp. 17-24. 

°C. C. Peters and W. R. Van Voorhis, Statistical Procedures and Their Mathe- 
matical Bases. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1940. 
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TABLE I. Biserial Correlation Coefficients Estimated Between Quality-Point 
Averages, Certain Standardized Test Scores, and High-School Averages. 
Test Score M o M o M -M_ Esto r** 
H H L L H L_ dis _ bis 
o diff 





Cooperative Reading Com- 

prehension Test, Total Score 173.43 25.64 152.31 18.00 4.58 25.11 .34 
Vocabulary* 58.24 1146 50.21 650 461 9.69 .34 
Speed of Comprehension* 59.21 11.78 51.50 7.75 4.12 10.27 .31 
Level of Comprehension* 55.98 8.96 50.60 5.99 3.76 7.81 .28 
Cooperative General 

Achievement Test 

Social Studies* 48.75 16.72 35.08 14.12 4.71 16.21 .34 
Natural Sciences* 37.95 14.40 27.15 11.96 4.35 13.66 .32 
Cooperative Test on Recent 

Social and Scientific De- 

velopments 53.86 13.60 44.14 11.05 4.19 12.87 .31 
American Council Psycho- 

logical Examination, Total 





Score 106.51 24.25 79.01 23.57 6.12 25.76 .43 
Q Score 40.17 10.30 27.91 10.75 6.19 11.38 .44 
L Score 66.34 17.36 51.11 15.05 5.01 17.12 .36 

Minnesota Personality Scale 
Part I 168.70 18.70 161.20 36.32 1.39 29.10 .11 
Part II 203.27 31.30 218.10 27.19 -2.70 29.65 -.20 
Part Ill 140.94 22.97 140.14 22.77 .19 22.85 .0l 
Part 1V 153.09 23.03 157.71 25.07 -1.02 24.11 -.08 
Part V 103.93 8.32 103.67 12.90 .13 4.03 .03 

HicH SCHOOL AVERAGE 90.83 4.90 82.67 430 945 5.28 .63 





* Data for this test are reported in Scaled Scores. 
** The standard error of an estimated biserial r of zero in this column is approximately .08. 


than the quantitative score. The verbal scores correlate with quality- 
point averages to approximately the same extent as the vocabulary 
(V) scores derived from the Co-operative Reading Comprehension Test. 
The Level-of-Comprehension scores derived from the latter test show 
a slightly lower correlation with freshman grades than the vocabulary 
scores. Murphy and Davis recently explained this difference’ by sug: 
gesting that the reasoning elements in reading are negatively correlated 
with freshman grades. This explanation is consonant with the finding 


*H. D. Murphy and F. B. Davis, “College Grades and Ability to Reason in 
Reading,” PEaBopy JouRNAL or Epucation, 27 (1949), pp. 34-37. 
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reported several years ago by Davis‘ that Q scores from the American 
Council Psychological Examination are not significantly related to the 
most important reasoning component in reading. 

When each one of the three types of item included in the quantitative 
score was correlated separately with freshman grades, the data shown 
in Table 2 were obtained. 





TABLE II. Biserial Correlation Coefficients Estimated Between Quality-Point 
Averages and Three Parts of the American Council Psychological Examination. 


Test Score M o M o M -M_ Esto r* 
H H L L H Ls dis _ bis 
o diff 
Arithmetic Problems 9.78 p Ay § | 7.91 2.97 3.48 2.92 26 
Figure Analogies 14.90 5.01 9.12 5.30 5.93 5.04 A2 
Number Series 15.40 4.83 10.82 3.04 4.66 5.43 34 





* The standard error of an estimated biserial r of zero in this column is approximately .08. 


Figure-analogies items displayed the highest relationship with fresh- 
man grades. Apparently, the nonverbal reasoning ability required 
for solving figure-analogies items is more useiul tor predicting these 
grades than other mental skilis measured by the quantitative score. 

Table 1 includes the correlation between high-school averages and 
freshman grades in Peabody College. High-school grades were simply 
averaged for each individual, using the official transcripts for grades 
9, 10, 11, and 12. The resulting coefficient of .03 is higher than the 
correlation of any test score with the quality-point averages. It must 
be remembered that this coefficient is based on a sample of freshmen 
admitted to college largely on the basis of high-school grades and is, 
therefore, attenuated because of the marked restriction of range result- 
ing from selection on the basis of that variable. It is obvious that a 
simple average of high-school grades is a reasonably satisfactory 
variable for use in predicting freshmen grades in Peabody College 
and is by far the best currently available. 

The correlations of five parts of the Minnesota Personality Scale 
with freshman grades yield some interesting, if not especially useful, 


‘F. B. Davis, “Two New Measures of Reading Ability,” J. Educ. Psychol., 33 
(1942), pp. 365-372. 
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information. The data in Table 1 are based on the scores of both men 
and women. When the data for the two sexes were treated separately, 
there was a slight tendency for the relationships in Table 1 to be 
emphasized. But with fewer cases, the results were little more significant. 
In general, we see that whether the students’ relations with their parents 
are good or poor and whether the students are liberal or conserva- 
tive in their attitudes has little bearing on their grades. There is a 
slight tendency for students who are hopeful about society and students 
who are in poor mental health to obtain higher-than average grades. 
There is a somewhat stronger tendency for socially inept or “under- 
socialized” students to obtain above-average grades. It must be re- 
membered that all of these characteristics are those indicated by the 
test scores and may not be accurate descriptions of the students. 

The next step in the systematic investigation of the predictability of 
freshmen grades in Peabody College is to correlate selected test scores 
with grades in separate subject-matter fields, such as social studies, 
mathematics, English, ete. As these studies are completed, they will 
be reported in the PEaBopy JourNAL or Epucation. 
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NON-ACADEMIC FACTORS IN 


College Entrance Requirements 


FLOSSIE JONES 
Judson College, Marion, Alabama 


$ LONG As education was thought of as a purely intellectual process 
| of mastering a required amount of subject-matter, it was logical 
that adequate academic preparation for college would be the 
sole criterion for admission. Recently the idea of education has under- 
gone a tremendous broadening of scope. The newer concept is expressed 
in very general terms by Aiken as “the development of the human being 
through his doing those things that have meaning to him.” While it is 
too broadly stated to be specifically applied, this idea at least forces edu- 
cators to re-analyze their philosophies; to consider anew to what ex- 
tent they are responsible for the development of the individual person- 
ality as well as for the development of the individual intellect. 
Foremost educators stress the importance of the “whole person” 
in defining the obligations of higher education today. A significant 
finding reported by the eight-year study was that “factors in secondary 
education which seemed to yield successful college advancement were 
factors other than marks in the conventional high school subjects.”” 
Chalmers expresses it in this manner: “General education should re- 
define liberal education in terms of life’s problems as men face them, to 
give it human orientation and social direction, to invest it with con- 
tent that is directly relevant to the demands of contemporary society.” 
His emphasis is definitely on social action and attitudes rather than 
on facts or other intellectual efforts. 





‘Wilford M. Aiken, The Story of the Eight-Year Study, New York, Harper 
Brothers, 1942. p. 17. 

*Ordway Tead, “New Frontiers in Higher Education,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 1949, p. 117. 

*Gordon Keith Chalmers, “The Social Role of Education,” The American 
Scholar, p. 43 (Winter, 1948-49). 
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Interpretations of the functions of present-day education vary widely, 
There are still many who hold to a very conservative viewpoint. They 
maintain that the modern trend merely represents a lowering of the 
standards, and they deplore the situation. Something of this opinion 
is expressed by Dr. Angell. He is seriously critical of the existing low 
standards; he believes that too many people are being admitted to 
our colleges who are unfit for college education; he urges more rigor- 
ous standards with emphasis on outstanding intellectual capacity.’ Dr. 
Fine, on the other hand, thinks that making entrance requirements 
less rigid is “no cheapening of the college degree but broadening of 
the college base.” The important thing to him is that “behind the 
high school record stands an individual, and it is this individual with 
his traits, qualities, and characteristics, who must be considered.” 

A careful study has been made of the purposes, aims, and admission 
policies of 160 colleges as given in the most recent available catalogs, 
and a comparison has been made with the prevailing opinion of edu- 
cators as that opinion has been interpreted. It is assumed that the 
admissions policy of a given college is the logical outgrowth of the 
educational philosophy peculiar to the institution and that, therefore, 
it would be wise to consider first their philosophies. 

A sample of the objectives reveals something more than an emphasis 
on intellectual or academic excellence: 

“*...does not limit its task to intellectual training. It is in- 
terested in the entire personality of the student. It aims at improve- 
ment in health and athletic skills. It furnishes vocational counseling 
and guidance. It attempts to prepare students for citizenship and 
leisure. It seeks to develop the ability to live with one’s self and 
with other people. It emphasizes the strengthening of character and 
religious faith. The whole student comes to college and the whole 
student should be educated.” (Allegheny College, Pennsylvania.) 
The 160 colleges selected for the study represent both private and 

state supported institutions, coeducational as well as separate colleges 
for men and women, and colleges of both junior and senior rank. 
There were found to be more similarities than differences in the stated 


‘J. ‘R. Angell, “Selection for Higher Education in a Democracy,” North 
Central Association Quarterly, 1:174-181 (1920). 
* Benjamin Fine, Admission to American Colleges, p. 100, p. 80. 
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requirements for admission to these colleges. However, there were 
several rather unusual and unexpected qualifications specified in some 
of the bulletins. Without exception, there was a clear-cut and rather 
detailed statement of the academic requirements. The non-academic 
were more difficult to locate. In a few instances, there were simple state- 
ments to the effect that application blanks (to be had on request) would 
contain all the information needed for completion of entrance re- 
quirements. Two stated that the merits of each individual are carefully 
studied. A summary of other findings is presented below: 


23 mentioned no other requirement beyond academic preparedness. Of these 
13 were state or city supported and 10 were private institutions. 

93 mentioned qualities of character. 

74 required health or medical certificates. 

53 specifically mentioned recommendation by the high school principal. 

36 required additional recommendations—from one to five in number. 5 ex- 
pressly required recommendation by pastor. 

32 mentioned personality and personality traits. 

30 mentioned general ability. 

27 requested a personal interview if possible. Only one required it. 

18 mentioned seriousness of purpose. 

15 stated minimum age requirement at either 15 or 16 years. One other re- 
quired 21. Five use the term “maturity.” 

10 required photographs. 

7 required autobiography or personal rating by the applicant. 

5 required the signing of the college pledge. Another expressed it as “willing- 
ness to conform to the ideals of the college.” 


4 required interest in and participation in activities. 
4 required social qualities. 


3 limited applicants to white persons. 
3 required a questionnaire filled out by the parents. 
2 required United States citizenship. 


~l] 


Each of the following expressions occurred at least once: 


“high ideals and morals,” “emotional maturity,” “standards of 
conduct,” “attitudes,” “leadership aims,” “habits,” “probability of 
success,” “self-control,” “intellectual capacity,” “qualities of lead- 
ership,” “emotionally stable,” “breadth of interests,” “poverty and 
(given) region,” “(specific) church membership,” “live in 
(named) city,” “financial responsibility.” 
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Examination of the list reveals a very heavy emphasis on qualities 
of character. Some of the other qualifications are not actually traits, 
but rather they are the means to be used to determine traits. There is 
no distinction made to indicate the differences in the types of require- 
ments. Qualities of character, for example, might be decided on the 
basis of recommendations, interviews, both taken together, or maybe 
even other combinations. Great importance is attached, and rightly 
so, to recommendations of the high school principals. However, it 
not infrequently happens that the information the principal has about 
a student is very different from that offered, for example, by the pastor 
of the student. In such a case, it could reasonably be difficult to form 
a fair estimate on recommendations alone. 

The personal interview is gaining rapidly in use and popularity. 
In spite of the fact that it is both expensive and inconvenient, its serv- 
ices to the college and to the students are invaluable. Grossman ex- 
amined 21 different methods of admitting students to college. He 
was impressed by the fact that since 1924 three criteria have stood 
out prominently. They all have to do with character. They are the 
recommendation by the principal, recommendations by others who 
have known the applicant well, and the personal interview.’ 

A different type of qualification that is given considerable prom- 
inence is participation in activities. Colleges offer quite a variety of 
opinions in regard to the number, kind, and importance of such par- 
ticipation desirable for the college student. Amherst College takes the 
position “if a boy does not have some outside interests there is 
something radically wrong with him.”’ Upsala College represents ap- 
proximately the same position: “A student who has not participated in 
any extra-curricular activities will have to have an exceptionally good 
scholastic record to be admitted.” William and Mary is a little more 
conservative: “Since the number that can be admitted is limited, the 
college selects those who present the strongest qualifications in scholar- 
ship, personality, performance in extra curriculum and breadth of inter- 
ests. A record of interested participation in extra-curricular activities 


*D. A. Grossman, “Trends in Admissions to Higher Institutions,’ American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars Journal X, pp. 251-261 (1935). 
* Benjamin Fine, op. cit., p. 135. 


* Ibid., p. 138. 
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when accompanied by good achievement in the field of scholastic ef- 
forts increases the likelihood of the applicant’s selection.” 

Concern for the health of the applicant ranked second only to quali- 
ties of character in the estimate of the fitness of the candidate for col- 
lege. Because of the strenuous hours, excess physical activity for 
some, irregular habits developed by many, worry and fear on the 
part of many college students—conditions not always taken into ac- 
count by home town doctors—some colleges prefer to have all students 
examined by the college medical staff. While this is an expensive and 
time-consuming practice, it provides an all important safeguard to 
the college. In all probability, every student is expected to provide evi- 
dence of physical wellbeing through some method. 

Although “social fitness,” “social maturity,” “social responsibility,” 
and “social adaptability” did not occur as frequently in the list as did 
some of the other traits, those who did mention any of these placed 
a significant emphasis on it as a requisite for college success. Constance 
Warren, speaking of Sara Lawrence College, insisted that “Colleges 
must be concerned with educating young people for social responsi- 
bility.”*” Alexander and Woodruff, from a study of the freshman class 
of New Hampshire University, reported “A normal social life usually 
accompanies good scholastic accomplishment.’ Cornell (la.), in ad- 
mitting students who have completed the eleventh grade, emphasized the 
importance of social as well as mental maturity to be determined by 
“interview and testimony from the secondary school authorities.” 

Practically all of the other qualifications listed are related closely to 
the ones discussed. After a survey of the practices of colleges in listing 
other requirements in addition to the usual academic ones, it is easy 
to imagine that the non-academic interests are supplanting the academic 
ones in our colleges today. While this is not true in actual practice, there 
are many who will agree with Dean Chamberlin’s comment: “It is 
noteworthy that so many of the items (for admission) are social and 
* [bid., p. 134. 

** Constance Warren, A New Design for Women’s Education, New York, Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company (1940), p. 181. 
“Norman Alexander and Ruth Woodruff, “Determinants of College Success,” 


Journal of Higher Education, XI (1910), p. 485. 


““T. R. McConnell, “Educational Articulations,” Journal of Higher Education, 
V (1934), p. 157. 
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personal rather than academic and intellectual.”** There seems to be 
an ever-increasing trend toward the attitude that mental ability is only 
one of many factors in the successful pursuit of a college career. Other 
factors such as health, application, character, and personality play a 
significant part and are well worth looking into. 

The question of careful selection always has serious implications 
for the college admissions officers. Certainly the practice of high selec- 
tivity should not function so as to prevent young men and women from 
receiving a college education. Merrill cautions: “Our problem is not 
to keep students out of educational institutions but to find or create 
those they can profitably go to. It is up to the colleges to prove that the 
care and effort spent in selecting students is not wasted.”” 

Dr. A. L. Jones has worked out a careful and analytical approach to 
the admissions problem consisting of six essential checks on the fitness 
of any candidate for a particular college.'’ His method may be regarded 
by some as too complicated to use. Yet when the numerous, costly 
mistakes of the usual methods are considered, it will appear more 
economical in the long run to exercise more judicious care from the 
start. As Grossman points out: “It should be our primary concern to 
keep ourselves informed on developments in these fields and to lend 


our influence toward any changes which will increase the effectiveness 
of our educational system.” 


**Dean Chamberlin, Did They Succeed in College? New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1940. p. 155. 

** James L. Merrill, “What Sieves for the Selection of Students,” American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars, X1V (1939), p. 381. 

‘** A. L. Jones, “A Selective System of Admissions to College,” American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars, VI (1930), p. 40. 

** D. A. Grossman. op. cit., p. 261. 
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Arts 


KirscHNER, JAcK & BARTELME, L. L. 
Simplified Patternmaking. Fairchild 
Publications, Inc., c1949. 363p. $10.00. 


This book will probably be of more use 
for classes in a trade school. However one 
who is really interested in pattern making 
for coats and suits should find this well- 
illustrated book most helpful. The large 
number of illustrations vary from the simple 
to the more complex garment but each is 
clearly drawn and explained. 


The Singer Sewing Book. Grosset 
& Dunlap, c1949. 244p. $3.95. 


This comprehensive guide to good home 
sewing is simple enough for the beginner 
and technical enough for the. experienced 
seamstress. There are color charts, diagrams, 
and over 1,000 illustrations which cover 


most of the problems which arise in sewing. 
Most helpful. 


Children’s Literature 


ApriAn, Mary. The Firehouse Mys- 
tery. Houghton Mifflin Co., c1950. 
115p. $2.00. 


East side New York City is the scene of 
this exciting story. Toby was just nine years 
old when his grandfather, who was night- 
watchman at the Museum, was falsely ac- 
cused of setting fire to the building. Toby 
decided to clear his grandfather of the 
charge and, in so doing, had many thrilling 
adventures which will appeal to children 
7 to 10. 


ALLEN, MERRITT PARMELEE. The 
Mudhen and “The Walrus.” Longmans, 
Green and Co., c1950. 216p. $2.50. 


Boys and girls 12 to 16 will want this 
entertaining sequel to THE MUHDEN which 
continues the story of an enterprising high 
school boy and his friends. In this book 
he plays first baseman in a rocking chair, 
makes a fortune giving away popcorn, 
frightens a rat to death, and supervises the 
publication of the Walrus. 


ALTON, Everett E. Gridiron Cour- 
age. Wilcox & Follett Co., c1949. 236p. 
$2.50. 


This rather contrived plot involves a young 
coach at an exclusive school in a web of 
his own weaving. However football fanatics 
from 12 to 16 may like it. 


Anperson, C. W. Bobcat. The Mac- 
millan Co., c1949. 99p. $2.50. 


Children 12 to 16 and all lovers of horses 
will want to read this book. It tells the 
story of the training of a timber horse for 
the race track, in a most interesting manner, 
while the illustrations alone make it a worth- 
while addition to any library. 


Biacu, GLENN. Christmas Horse. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1949. 246p. 


Ben Darby received, as a Christmas pres- 
ent, a wild black colt. This story tells of how 
Ben broke and trained the little horse. Lots 
of horse know-how for children 12 to 16. 


Bepier, JuLIE. Lots of Brothers and 
Sisters. Illus. by Louise Trevisan. The 
Macmillan Co., c1949. Unp. $2.00. 

Children 6 to 8 who are studying the 
fundamentals of Christian doctrine will en- 
joy and profit by this story of Carl and Olga 
and how they learned that boys and girls 
of the whole world are brothers and sisters. 
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Bee, Crain. Clutch Hitter! Grosset 
& Dunlap, c1949, 206p. $.75. 

\ baseball story for boys 12 to 16 filled 
with the exciting adventures that happened 
to a high school junior during the summer 
vacation. 

Beun, Harry. The Little Hill. Har- 
court, Brace and Co., cl1949. 58p. 
$2.00. 

\ book of magic poetry children and 
parents will find delightful. The poet-artist, 
Harry Behn, has given us, in this small 


volume, twenty-nine child-like verses and 
as many charming pictures. Particularly 


delightful are “The Merry-Go-On,” “The 
Little Hill,” and “Waiting.” “The Little Hill” 
should take its place on the children’s book- 
shelf alongside Stevenson’s A Child’s Garden 
of Verses and Milne’s When We Were Very 
Young. 


Bice, CLare. Across Canada. The 
Macmillan Co., c1949, 119p. $2.50. 


Children 8 to 12 will like this collection of 
stories about children of Canada. There are 
eight stories, all beautifully illustrated, which 
tell of the work and play of youngsters in 
various parts of Canada from the Down 
Easters in Nova Scotia, through the farm- 
lands of Quebec and Toronto to the Eski- 
mos on the Artic Sea. 


Binns, Arcuie. The Radio Imp. The 
John C. Winston Co., c1950. 216p. 
$2.00. 


This modern fairy tale involves three chil- 
dren and a radio (instead of a fairy god- 
mother) in some strange and wonderful 
adventures which bring happiness to the chil- 
dren and the radio to the junk yard. Chil- 
dren 9 to 12 will relish the story and il- 
lustrations while persons of all ages will 
like the authentic New York City atmos- 
phere. 


BLUNDELL, J. L. The Wise One. Wil- 


liam Sloane Associates, c1949. 265p. 
$2.75. 

Nature lovers from 14 up will find this 
story of the black beaver entertaining and 
informative. The author has been a Canadian 
woodsman for thirty years and all the woods 
lore given here is authentic. 


Botton, Saran K. Lives of Girls 
Who Became Famous. Thomas Y. 


Crowell Co., c1949. 343p. 


Very short biographies of twenty-two girls 
who became famous are in this book. From 
casual reading of these girls may be led to 
read larger and more definitive stories of 
their lives. Girls 12 to 16. 
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Bratton, Kart H. Tales of the 
Magic Mirror. The Caxton Printers, 
Lts., c1949. 237p. $3.00. 

The 8 to 12 crowd will like these eighteen 
original stories. Witches and knights, good 
fairies and woodcutters are involved and 


all the stories have the magic mirror as 
focal point. 


BREWSTER, BENJAMIN. The First 
Book of Baseball. Franklin Watts, Inc., 
c1950. 92p. $1.50. 

Almost every boy and girl are lovers of 
baseball. This book, as its name implies, is 
for the beginner from 4 to 10. Illustrations 
are excellent. 


Brown, Eveanor F. A Horse for 


Peter. Julian Messner. Inc., c1950. 
128p. $2.50. 
The story of a Tennessee horse that 


adopted a small boy for a mascot... and also 
the story of the goodness of the people of 
a small town. Attractively illustrated. 


Buttock, L. G. The Children’s Book 
of London. Frederick Warne & Co., 
c1948. 63p. $2.50. 

Famous sites and interesting trips in and 
around London are described in this easy 
to read and nicely illustrated guide book. 
Historical information is woven into the 
text and there is a huge pictorial map of the 
city as well as several small maps showing 
the city in various stages of development. 
Children from 10 up as well as their parents 
will find this both useful and interesting. 


Burcess, THorNToN W. Nature Al- 
manac. Illustrated by Phoebe Erickson. 
Grosset & Dunlap, c1949. unp. $.50. 

Beautifully illustrated nature and animal 
lore arranged according to the seasons of the 
year for children 5 to 8. However, its very 
inadequate binding makes it impractical. 


Butters, DorotHy GILMAN. Carni- 
val Gypsy. Macrae-Smith Co., c1950. 
217p. $2.50. 

A delightful story condensed in a popular 


magazine but here told in full. A humorous 
and romantic book for teen-agers. 


CaMPBELL, Bruce. The Secret of 
Skeleton Island. Grosset & Dunlap, 
c1949, 214p. $.75. 

This latest epic about Ken Holt, the 
teen-age superman, tells of his efforts to find 
his father who had been captured by a band 
of international car thieves. Naturally, Ken 

















outwits his enemies and all ends well. 11 to 
15. 


CaupiLt, Resecca. Schoolhouse in 
the Woods. The John C. Winston Co., 
c1949. 120p. $2.00. 


We first met Bonnie in Happy Little 
Family. Now that she is of school age we 
meet her again as she is preparing for her 
first day at school. Children 6 to 8 will like 
this quiet little story of a one room mountain 
school of forty years ago. 


Cuastain, Mapye Lee. Loblolly 
Farm. Harcourt, Brace and Co., c1950. 
227p. $2.25. 

Melinda spent a wonderful summer with 
her grandparents on a Texas farm in the 
early 1900’s. With her we meet all the 
neighbors, attend a singing, experience a 
“twister” and take part in a houseraising. 
Girls 8 to 12 will like Melinda and her 
friends. 


Darincer, HELEN F. Dobbie oj the 
Green Gate. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
c1950. 232p. $2.50. 

The author of Pilgrim Kate writes this 
time about the English colony in Holland in 
the early 1600’s. Ending with the sailing of 
many of those colonists in the Speedwell, 
this fascinating story is full of detail con- 
cerning the clothing, food, customs, and 
manners of that day, and is a welcome ad- 
dition to the library for girls 12 to 16. 


DarLIncTton, Mapce FyFre. Stories 
for the Kindergarten. The Naylor Co., 
c1949, 106p. $2.50. 


Mrs. Darlington has a story in her book 
appropriate to the different times of the 
year. The stories which are short but inter- 
esting concern the life of a five-year-old. The 
stories should help the young child to 
understand why certain things happen 
around him. 


DuncomBE, FRANCES. Ghost at Gar- 
net Lodge. William Sloane Associates, 
c1949, 255p. $2.50. 

Girls 10 to 14 may like this story of 
skiing, mystery, and adventure in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains. The story is rather drawn 


out and implausible but the wintry back- 
ground is nice. 


Evatt, Harriett. The Secret of the 
Whispering Willow. The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., c1950. 282p. $2.00. 


There are several good plots interwoven 
in this quaintly illustrated story of French- 


Canadian family life. However, many French 
words and expressions, such as regard for 
look, have been needlessly used. Girls 8 to 
12 may enjoy it. 


FoyLe, KATHLEEN. The Little Good 
People. Frederick Warne & Co., Inc., 
c1949. 163p. $2.50. 


Twenty-two tales of the little people based 
on the legends and stories of the Emerald 
Isle, and as Irish as shamrocks. Fanciful il- 
lustrations which capture the mood of the 
~ gon add to the value. Every age from 

up. 


Garst, SHannon. Will Rogers, Im- 
mortal Cowboy. Julian Messner, Inc., 
c1950. 170p. $2.75. 

The life of Will Rogers is one adventure 
after another. This has been captured in 
Shannon’s biography of the cowboy star. 


GarsT, SHANNON. Crazy Horse. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., c1950. 259p. 
$2.75. 

Vivid illustrations point up this exciting 
story of the Sioux chief who fought so val- 
iantly to save his people and their freedom. 
Boys and girls 12 to 16 will enjoy reading 


of this great and colorful American person- 
ality. 


Guturig, A. B. Jr. The Big Sky. 
William Sloane Associates, 1950. 
342p. $2.75. 

Revised and fittingly illustrated for read- 
ers 14 to 18 is this lusty story of Boone Cau- 
dill and the mountain men of the West. 
Powerful and fast-moving, this novel of 


frontier life from 1830 to 1843 is outstand- 
ing. 


Harper, WILHELMINA. comp. Dog 
Show. Houghton Mifflin Co., c1950. 
182p. $2.75. 


Humorous and sad, gay and heroic are 
these 17 stories about dogs. Some are well 
known such as Lassie Come Home and A 
Boy and a Dog while others are compara- 
tively new. But all are good reading for boys 
and girls 12 to 16 and all dog lovers. 


Hart, Harowp H., ToLieris, RALPH. 
Big-Time Baseball. Hart Publishing 
Co., c1950. 192p. $2.95. 


An entertaining account of Americans’ 
famous sport. It is a “Who’s Who” in base- 
ball and adds the thrill of accomplishment to 
the narration of records. For all lovers of 
baseball. 
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Hawes, CHarLes BoarpMAN. The 
Dark Frigate. Grosset & Dunlap Co., 
c1934, 247. 

Boys 12 to 16 will enjoy this story of 
Philip Marsham who was forced to serve as 
boatswain to a pirate crew, was captured 
and tried with them in the English courts. 
A Newberry Medal winner first published in 
1923, this story will capture and hold the 
interest of the young adult. 


HEINLEIN, Ropert A. Red Planet. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, cl1949. 21 1p. 
$2.50. 

Science-fiction at its most fantastic is this 
story of a group from the Earth who have 
colonized Mars. Boys 12 to 16 who like 
imaginative stories of this type will revel in 
all the technical details and the descriptions 
of the flora and fauna of the Red Planet. 


Horowitz, CARo.ine. Sixty Swell 
Playmate Games. Hart Publishing Co., 
c1949, 96p. $1.25. 

For children from 7 to 13, this book in- 
cludes outdoor and indoor games, unsuper- 
vised fun and party material. 


HorrMaster, Maup Miier. NEE- 
NA, The Wild Flower’s Good Fairy. 
William-Frederick Press, cl1949. 38p. 
$3.00. 

Lovely illustrations of birds and flowers 


point up these imaginative stories of nature 
for children 8 to 12. 


Horowitz, Carouine. Eighty Play 
Ideas. Hart Publishing Co., c1949. 96p. 
$0.50. 


Children 4 to 7 will find these play sug- 
gestions practical and amusing. Materials 
used are to be found in any home and, best 
of all, many of the ideas can be carried out 
by one, lone child. 


Hunt, Maser Leicu. The Wonderful 
Baker. Illustrated by Grace Paull. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., c1950. 48p. $1.50. 


When Papa Winklepeck and his roly-poly 
family decided to go on a diet the whole 
town suffered. Children 7 to 10 will read 
with joy how the Winklepecks came to their 
senses and thus saved the town from bank- 
ruptcy. 


Jounson, En1p. Cowgirl Kate. Julian 
Messner, Inc., c1950. 182p. $2.50. 

The tale of a girl growing up told grace- 
fully and appealingly. Suitable for the older 


girl. 
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Jounson, Marcaret S. Red Joker. 
William Morrow and Co., c1950. 95p. 
$2.00. 

Large type and clever illustrations tell 
this story of a race horse, Ace of Diamonds, 
and his attachment to Red Joker, an Irish 
setter. Children 8 to 12 will find this tale 
interesting and the climax involving. the 
capture of a band of horse thieves exciting. 


Kocu, Tom. Tournament Trail. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 
1950, 185p. *2.00. 

This action-packed story of high school 
tournament basketball is exciting reading for 
boys and girls 10 to 14. Dave, the main 
character, has his sportsmanship put to a 
severe test but all comes right in the end. 


KJELGAARD, Jim. Wild Trek. Holi- 
day House, c1950. 253p. $2.50. 

\n adventure story involving a dog and his 
master. Written for boys and girls from 12 
to 16. 


Lass, A. H. and Horowitz, ARNOLD, 
eds. Stories for Youth. Harper & Bro- 
thers, c1950. 374p. $1.96. 

This excellent collection of 24 short stories 
stresses social and personal problems that are 
universal. They have been tested for read- 
ability and teachability and each is followed 
by suggestions for class discussion. Most 
worthwhile either as classroom or recrea- 
tional reading for the 12 to 16-year-old. 


LATTIMORE, ELEANOR FRANCcEs. /n- 
digo Hill. William Morrow and Co., 
c1950. 128p. $2.00. 

This is a charming story of everyday hap- 
penings in a small Negro farm family. De- 
lightfully fresh illustrations and large clear 
type make it especially suitable for the be- 
ginning reader. 6 to 9. 


The Little Golden Books, The Happy 
Man and His Dump Truck, Baby's 
House, The Little Trapper, The Color 
Kittens, Duck & His Friends, and The 
Big Brown Bear. Simon & Schuster Co., 
c1950. unp. 

Six charming little picture story books 
for boys and girls 4 to 8. The wonderful 
gaily colored illustrations and simply worded 
texts make them outstanding values. 


Mason, Miriam E. Three Ships 
Come Sailing In. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Inc., c1945. 246p. $2.50. 


A story of Jamestown and John Smith. 

















Another excellent juvenile with a historical 
background which will be both informa- 
tional and inspirational. Recommended—as 
the others of this group—for home and 
school libraries. 


McDevirrt, Jean. Mr. Apple’s Fam- 
ily. Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1950. 
118p. $2.00. 

This charming story is about the Apple 
family and how they moved to the country 
to live in the middle of an apple orchard. 
There are gay pictures on every page and 
the text is simple enough for beginners to 
read themselves. Children 6 to 9. 


Meics, CorNELIA. The Two Arrows. 
The MacMillan Co., cl1949. 249p. 
$2.50. 

Another fascinating story from the pen 
of a famous author. Appealing to the ages 
10 to 14 “The Two Arrows” is a story of 
two young English boys sent to America 
as indentured servants. The year is 1745. 
A well-told historical story. 


Mituous, KATHERINE. The Egg 
Tree. Charles Scribner’s Sons, c1950. 
unp. $2.00. 

Gorgeous colors and unusual designs are 
featured in this charming story of the 
Easter season. Included are directions for 
making an Easter egg tree. Children 4 and 
up and adults who plan Easter festivities 
will want this book. 


MiLiter, Ouiver Beaupre. A Pic- 
turesque Tale of Progress. Book House 
for Children, 1949. 9 vols. $49.50. 


This set presents a vivid and pictured 
story of the progress of man—his successes 
and accomplishments, failures and disap- 
pointments. Told in story form, the text is 
interestingly portrayed in pictures. Volumes 
emphasize “Beginnings,” “Conquests,” and 
“New Nations;” last volume is an index. 
These books will appeal to children and 
will prove helpful reading on such units 
as art, communication, education—all the 
stages of man’s development from the begin- 
ning to the modern period. 


Mo.toy, Anne. Uncle Andy's Is- 
land. Houghton Mifflin Co., c1950. 
243p. $2.50. 

Rather slow moving is this story of lobster- 
ing and fishing along the Maine coast. There 


is much local color and boys 9 to 12 may 
like the story. 


Moon, Grace and Cart. One Little 


Indian. Albert Whitman & Co., c1950. 
unp. $2.00. 


On his fourth birthday Ah-di, a little 
Indian boy, receives many surprises and 
presents. The 4 to 7 year olds will enjoy 
this charming story with its attractive, color- 
ful illustrations. 


Morcan, ALFRED. A Pet Book for 
Boys and Girls, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, c1949, 246p. $2.75. 


The care and training of dégs, cats, mice, 
squirrels, chameleons, birds and many other 
pets are treated in this practical and work- 
able book. Children from 8 up who have or 
want pets should read it. 


Myers, Byrona. Turn Here for 
Strawberry Roam. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Inc., c1950. 134p. $2.00. 


This unusual story of two discarded toy 
animals and their migration to the country 
is most interesting. Boys and girls 8 to 12, 
who liked Christopher Robin and his friends 
will enjoy the entertaining insects and 
animals who appear here. 


NaneE, FrepERIC C. The Land and 
People of Sweden. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
c1949. 116p. $2.50. (Portraits of the 
Nation). 


Many excellent photographs illustrate this 
short, succinct history of the land and people 
of Sweden. Girls and boys 12 to 17 who are 
studying cultures of other lands will find 
it particularly useful. 


O'BRIEN, EssE ForreEsTER. Barney. 
The Steck Co., c1950. 64p. $1.50. 


Boys and girls from 10 to 14 who are in- 
terested in nature study will find this story 
of Barney the bear amusing and informa- 
tive. Barney was kidnapped from his mother 
when he was only a few hours old. This 
story tells of his development and training 
and is illustrated with actual photographs. 


OweEN, FRANK, ed. Teen-Age Sports 
Stories. Grosset & Dunlap, c1947. 239p. 
$1.00. 


Fourteen stories of heroes and heroic deeds 
on the field of sports. Included are college, 
high school, and professional players of 
basketball, baseball, football, lacrosse, sail- 
ing, and track. Boys 12 to 16. 


OweEN, FRANK, ed. Teen-Age Com- 
panion. Grosset & Dunlap, cl946. 
248p. $1.00. 

There are eighteen short stories in this col- 
lection. They vary from stories of well loved 
neighborhoods to tiger hunting in India; 
from school boy stories to tales of the range, 
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and all are good reading for boys and girls 
12 to 16. 


Peapopy, Ciaire. Singing Sails. The 
Caxton Printers, Ltd., c1950. 197p. 
$3.00. 


Miss Peabody remembers, for children 10 
to 14, the six years when she and her 
mother sailed with her father, who was 
captain of an old time sailing craft, over the 
seven seas. Rather quaintly worded it is 
exciting as well as informative reading. 


PuHetps, Marcaret. Gard and 
Golden Boy. Macrae-Smith Co., ¢1950. 
204p. $2.50. 

For children 9 to 13 who like stories about 
horses, this is the work. Complications in the 
story appeal to the adolescent mind. 


RANDALL, THomas H. Son of the 
Hawk. The John C. Winston Co., 
c1950. 247p. $2.50. 

Ripped from the chapter’s of American 
history’s little-known incidents, this is a 
story of the early 1770’s in America. Appeal- 
ing to boys 12 and up. 


SCHNEIDER, HERMAN and NIna. Let's 
Look Under the City. William R. Scott, 
Inc., c1950. unp. $1.50. 


Parents and teachers of children 8 to 12 
will welcome this little book which gives 
clear pictures of, and answers many ques- 
tions about our watter supply, sewage dis- 
posal, and electric and gas power. 


Suarp, Appa Mar. Where Is Cubby 
Bear? Steck Co. 63p. $1.50. 


The story of a wandering bear, Cubby, 
who unlike Topsy and Tubby could not 
stay around Mama Bear. Delightful tale for 
children 4 to 7. 


SLoBoDKIN, Louis. Bixxy and the 
Secret Message. The Macmillan Co., 
c1949, 94p. $2.00. 


Children 8 to 12, particularly Cub Scouts, 
will want this story of an Army carrier 
pigeon who accidentally fell into the hands 
of some cub scouts. A secret treaty involving 
the import and export of cinnamon and po- 
tatoes is kept secret and all ends happily. 


Snow, Jack. The Shaggy Man oj 
Ox. The Reilly & Lee Co., 1949. 245p. 
$2.00. 


This is number 37 in the Oz Books series. 
The 8 to 12 crowd seemed to enjoy the other 
36 and these fantastic characters and situ- 
ations will be familiar to them. 
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Sperry, ArmstroNG. Black Falcon. 
The John C. Winston Co., c1949. 218p. 
$2.50. 

Boys and girls 12 to 16 will find this 
historical novel of the War of 1812 most 
exciting reading. The dashing pirate captain 
Jean Lafitte, plays a leading role and the 


story reaches its climax in the defense of 
New Orleans. 


SyME, Ronaup. Bay of the North. 
William Morrow and Co., c1950. 192p. 
$2.50. 

Boys 10 to 14 will like this story, based 
on fact, of Pierre Radisson who first went 
to Canada in 1651. His experiences with the 
Indians and his exploratory trips to the 
Great Lakes and Hudson Bay make excit- 
ing and informative reading. 


Tuomas, Davin. Teen-Age Horse 
Stories. Lantern Press, c1950. 252p. 
$2.50. 

Thirteen stories of horses, mostly western 
horses, are in this collection. Children 12 
to 16 who like cowboys and Indians will 
probably appreciate this. 


Tousey, Sanrorp. A Pony for the 
Boys. Houghton Mifflin Co. 44p. $1.75. 

\ story for boys up to 10. “A Pony for the 
Boys” tells the tale of Peter and Oliver. 
Full of horse lore and bound to appeal to 
youthful imagination. 


Tunis, Joun R. Champion’s Choice. 
World Publishing Co., 1940. 215p. 
$2.00. 

This is a new edition of a popular book 
of ten years ago. The story tells of the edu- 
cation and career of a tennis champion, and 


how she made the most important decision 
of her life. Girls 12 to 16. 


Voss, Gar. Handcar Joe. Wilcox and 
Follett, c1949. unp. $1.00. 

A whimsical tale of railroads for the 
adolescent. The trueness of the tale with the 
delicateness of the exaggeration plus attrac- 
tive illustrations will make this an appealing 
book to both boys and girls. 


Walt Disney's Cinderella. Simon & 
Schuster, c1950. unp. 
Another big golden book telling in word 


and picture the story of Cinderella. Illustra- 
tions by Disney are excellent. 


WANKLYN, Joan. Chequers or Kitty 
Alone. Frederick Warne and Co., 
c1948. 118p. $2.00. 

















Chequers is a charming kitten and the 
chapters dealing with his earliest experiences 
are enchanting. However, the later chapters 
dealing with his life as a circus cat seem 
hackneyed and some of the vocabulary is too 
mature or, perhaps, too English. Children 9 
to 12. 


“Washing Is Fun.” 
Books, Inc. $1.25. 


Seldom is the child from 8 months of age 
to 3 years given a “break” in literature. 
This is a literary toy on the subject of clean- 
liness printed on muslin with the dye guar- 
anteed fast and harmless. Slightly more 
with the foam-rubber toy attached to the 
book. 


Peggy Cloth- 


Wartkins-Pitcurorp, Denys. The 
Little Grey Men. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, c1949, 249p. $2.50. 


This fantastic story of three gnomes won 
the Carnegie medal in England. The wealth 
of detail, the songs and music, and the ad- 
ventures of Baldmoney, Sneezewort, and 
Dodder are pleasant reading for boys and 
girls 10 to 14. 


Weiscarp, Leonarp. Who Dreams 
of Cheese? Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
c1950. unp. $2.00. 


The 4 to 7 crowd will find this beautifully 
illustrated book fun to look at and_ its 
animals and birds easy to identify from 
their dreams. 


Wippemer, Maspet CLELAND. Peter 
Stuyvesant. Bobbs-Merrill Co., ¢1950. 
190p. $1.75. 

The life of an historical figure always ap- 
pealing to imaginative youth. Well written. 


Wituiams, Beryl, and EPSTEIN, 
SamuEL. The Great Houdini. Julian 
Messner, Inc., c1950. 182p. $2.75. 


The amazing story of a magician who is 
without peer in the realm of the extraord- 
inary. A biography which will appeal to all 
ages, especially to those who remember 
Houdini. Index helps the usefulness of this 
hook. 


Wyss, Jonann. The Swiss Family 
Robinson. Grosset and Dunlap, c1949. 
377p. $1.25. 

A new edition (Junior Library) of an age 
old classic with illustrations by Lynd Ward. 


An attractive presentation of the century and 
one-half old “perfect desert island story. 


Zim, Hersert S. Frogs and Toads. 
William Morrow and Co., c1950. unp. 
$2.00. 

This is an outstanding addition to the 
series of science picture books by Mr. Zim. 
Skillful illustrations point up the clear, 
fascinating text which will be of interest 
to children from 9 to 14. 


Education and Psychology 


ALEXANDER, CARTER and Burke, 
Arvip J. How to Locate Educational 
Information and Data. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, 1950. 
441p. $4.50. 

This is the third edition of a book which 
may aptly be described as “an aid to the 


quick utilization of the literature of educa- 
tion.” 


BerENDA, Rutu W. The Influence of 
the Group on the Judgments of Chil- 
dren. King’s Crown Press, c1950. 86p. 
$2.25. 

Describes an interesting and well-designed 
experiment upon certain problems of social 


perceptions. Useful parallel reading for social 
psychology classes. 


CuapreLL, Matruew N. In the 
Name of Common Sense. The Mac- 
millan Co., c1949. 172p. $2.75. 

Newly revised and enlarged, this is one 
of the better “practical” books for persons 
with neurotic tendencies. Interestingly writ- 
ten by a reputable psychologist. 


Crewe, Amy C. No Backward Step 
Was Taken. Teachers Association of 
Baltimore County, Maryland, c1949. 
259p. 

A history of the schools in Baltimore 
County, Maryland. Illustrated with pen-and- 
ink drawings. Readable. Clearly and 
straightforwardly written. Good Bibliography. 


Cyr, Frank W. and Linn, Henry 
H. eds. Planning Rural Community 
School Buildings. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, c1949. 162p. 
$3.75. 

A manual on school building planning 
designed to illustrate qualities of good hous- 
ing by drawings. Each drawing is accem- 
panied by a narrative description of the 
facilities and program. In spite of the obser- 
vation that “a skilled architect is essential 
if the school is to be well planned,” the 
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authors and sponsors place too much em- 
phasis on the drawings and too little on 
educational specifications if “a skilled archi- 
tect” is to be employed. 


Gwynn, J. Minor. Curriculum Prin- 
ciples and Social Trends, revised edi- 
tion. Macmillan Co., cl950. 768p. 
$5.00. 

A thorough revision of this useful text. 
Conflicting theories are analyzed and in- 
terpreted. The increasing body of studies 
in education have been used, and _ the 
widened scope of education emphasized. A 
must for public school workers. 


GiLutaspigE, Beutan Vesta, Ph.D. 
Consumer Questions and Their Sig- 
nificance. Bureau of Publications, 


Teachers College, c1949. 129p. $2.35. 


This doctoral dissertation is an analysis of 
the questions sent to the Good Housekeeping 
Magazine for one year. The inquiries most 
frequently pertain to housing, food, and 
personal appearance. The study is most help- 
ful to research-minded curriculum planners. 
For classroom teachers it would require a 
very careful analysis of minutely broken- 
down data to be useful. 


Guitrorp, J. P. Fundamental Sta- 
tistics in Psychology and Education. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., c1950. 
633p. $5.00. 


A revision of a standard college text which 
brings up-to-date the research and instruc- 
tional angles of its predecessor. Useful as a 
text and as a reference, this work is aimed 
primarily at students of psychology. 


Hamuin, Hersert M. Agricultural 
Education in Community Schools. The 
Interstate Printers and Publishers, 


c1949, 287p. $3.75. 


A discussion of one phase of a community 
school program. A fine distinction is made 
between “educational” activities and “serv- 
ice” activities of the school. The thesis that 
the school should concern itself only with 
what the author terms educational activi- 
ties is presented. 


Henry, Vircit. The Place of Reli- 
gion in Public Schools. Harper & 
Brothers, c1950. 164p. $2.50. 


This Doctorate of Education dissertation 
has for its purpose to offer basic guidance to 
communities desiring to experiment with an 
objective study of religion in the public 
schools is a handbook which deals with a 
controversial subject. 
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Hupnut, EvisaBeTH ANN. You Can 
Always Tell a Freshman. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., cl1949. 180p. $2.50. 


Written by a recent college graduate and 
illustrated with pen and ink drawings, this 
handbook for new freshman girls has the 
student point of view. The author offers 
practical advice with a light touch to help 
girls make a successful start in a college 
career. 


Issacs, Susan. Troubles of Children 
and Parents. The Vanguard Press, Inc., 
c1949, 238p. $2.75. 


In a simple, question-answer form, this 
book by one of England’s foremost child 
psychologists takes up many of the common 
problems of pre-school children. Recom- 
mended for parents of young children. 


Ives, OLiveE Lorp. Teachers’ Rating 
of High School Boys. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, c1949. 67p. 
$2.10. 

A teacher Appraisal Blank filled out for 
every seventeen-year-old boy attending a 
secondary school in the United States during 
the period from October, 1943, to January, 
1946, was of negligible value as an aid to 
neuropsychiatric diagnosis. The author ana- 
lyzes factors contributing to this invalidity. 


Kruc, Epwarp A. Curriculum Plan- 
ning. Harper and Brothers, c1950. 
306p. $3.00. 


A presentation of current philosophy and 
practice in curriculum work. There is good 
use of materials from curriculum studies 
and bulletins. The text is thoroughly up-to- 
date, with limited but excellent _bibli- 
ographies. 

Larrp, DonaLp A. and Larrp, ELEa- 
nor C. The Strategy of Handling Chil- 
dren. Funk and Wagnalls, c1949. 276p. 
$3.85. 

A rather superficial compilation of answers 
to questions parents have asked the two 
authors. Though there are many helpful 
ideas, the book lacks the integration and 


point of view to make it a superior guide for 
parents, 


Lee, Gorpon CANFIELD. The Strug- 
gle for Federal Aid. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, c1949. 188p. 
$3.00. 

This report brings together the records of 
early struggles for federal aid to education. 
While limited to a twenty-year period, 1870- 
90, the study is both a synthesis and an 
analysis of the interests of various groups, 

















such as the churches, the press, the teach- 
ing profession, labor, business, and the like, 
and is valuable background for the present 
struggle for federal aid. 


DonanuE, W. T. & others. The 
Measurement of Student Adjustment 
and Achievement. University of Michi- 


gan Press, cl1949. 256p. $3.75. 


Fifteen scholarly papers by such persons as 
Walter Dearborn, Irving Lorge, Harry Riv- 
lin, and Gilbert Wrenn. They deal in a man- 
ner varying from superb to mediocre with 
such problems as the measurement of ad- 
justment and achievement, the prediction of 
success, and research programs for the fu- 
ture. Of special interest to guidance workers. 


RoTtuHNey, JoHN W. and REENE, BERT 
A. Counseling the Individual Student. 
William Sloane Associates, Inc., c1949. 
364p. $3.00. 


This book conveys clearly the author’s 
contention that counseling is a complex, 
continuous, individualized process concerned 
with every student’s behavior through all his 
school years. The writers stress the im- 
portance of the interview and of controlled 
observation by many persons. Both standard- 
ized tests and teachers’ grades, they feel, 
are not at present effective enough to be 
wholly dependable. Case studies of a variety 
of persons and problems constitute one of 
the chief strengths of this book. 


SmituH, Rusy GREEN. The People’s 
Colleges. Cornell University Press, 
c1949, 593p. $4.75. 


A history of the New York State Exten- 
sion Service in Cornell University and the 
State. The book is indicative of what the 
national and state Extension Services of the 
American Land Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities are doing to extend the frontiers of 
education. According to the most common 
definition, the New York Extension Service 
makes available to the people of the state, 
in the places where they live, Cornell Uni- 
versity’s cumulative knowledge that relates 
to agricultural and veterinary science, to 
home economics, and to industrial and labor 
relations. Everyone interested in the develop- 
ment of extension services in colleges and 
universities will find this book indispensable. 


Sub-committee on Library Service to 
Schools Planning Board of Illinois 
Library Association. Planning School 
Library Quarters. American Library 
Association, c1950. 53p. 


A helpful publication for administrators, 
librarians, and architects interested in at- 


tractive and functional school libraries. Li- 
brary-study hall, library funiture, sound con- 
trol, lighting, color for walls, and windows 


receive treatment. Useful bibliography and 
index. 


_ Super, Donan E. Appraising Voca- 
tional Fitness. Harper & Brothers, 
c1949, 727p. $5.00. 


A systematic, coherent discussion of psy- 
chological tests which contains much in- 
terpretative material not found elsewhere. 
Examines a host of specific tests in detail 
and provides extensive references to other 
sources. Should be owned and read by all 
persons concerned with guidance or educa- 
tional measurement. Supplements Buros’ 
Third Mental Measurements Yearbook. 


VALENTINE, P. F., ed. The American 
College. Philosophical Library, c1949, 
5973p. $10.00. 


Recognizing the strain placed on American 
colleges with the admission of veterans in 
great numbers, Dr. Valentine has summoned 
a symposium on such aspects of the college 
as “General Programs,” “The Junior Col- 
lege,” etc. Necessary to the administrator of 
colleges. 


WeitzMan, Exuis and McNamara, 
WaLTER J. Constructing Classroom Ex- 
aminations. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Chicago, c1949, 153p. $3.00. 

Designed for the classroom teacher and 
written so that he can comprehend it easily. 
Minimal emphasis on statistics, with only the 


last two (of eleven) chapters devoted to 
this topic. 


Witson, Marcery. Believe in Your- 


self. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1949, 292p. 
$2.95. 


The various chapters stress the theme of 
effective living. The chapters include such 
titles as—How to Use Your Second Wind, 
Attitudes Toward Self, and Faith in the 
Future. The book is written in simple, easily 
understood language. 


Witson, Mary KEE ine. A Study of 
the Achievement of College Students in 
Beginning Courses in Food Prepara- 
tion and Serving and Related Factors. 
Bureau of Publication, Teachers Col- 
lege, c1949. 81p. $2.35. 


The title indicates the contents. 
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Health and Physical Education 


Cotes, Jessie V. Standards and 
Labels for Consumers’ Goods. The 
Ronald Press Co., c1949. 556p. $5.00. 


Both the history and the present status of 
consumer education. It is conveniently 
divided into seven parts. The consumer as a 
buyer, criteria for good labels, basic concepts 
of standards, How to use Standards, How 
to get standards, Grade labeling and present 
status of standards and labels. 


Conason, Emit G. and Metz, ELxa. 
The Salt Free Diet Cook Book. Lear 
Publishers, c1949. 143p. $3.00. 

An excellent book for those who have to 
prepare a salt free diet as well as a ref- 
erence book for students in nutrition. It 
meets a need of the present day. 


MITcHELL, ELMER D. and others. 
Sports Officiating. A. S. Barnes and 
Co., c1949. 490p. $4.00. 

An excellent work concerned with the 
duties of the officials and the mechanics of 
officiating in 37 different sports. It is excel- 
lent source material for officials’ organiza- 
tions and may be used as a text in causes 
concerned with officiating. 


Literature 


American Library Association. A 
Basic Book Collection for High 
Schools. American Library Associa- 
tion, c1950. 195p. $2.75. 

The purpose of this list is primarily to 
assist in the selection of books for the small 
or medium-sized high school. Teachers and 
librarians in large schools will find it useful 
as a checklist. 

Boyp, Jessie and others. Books, Li- 
braries and You. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, c1949. 143p. $2.32. 

A reprint and a revision of a 1941 original 
edition concerning libraries as a study asset. 
Points out the reference sources of the 
library. 

Browninc, Rosert. Poems of Rob- 
ert Browning, selected by Sir Hum- 
phrey Milford. Oxford University 
Press, c1949. 720p. $2.45. 

Well known poems of Browning are here 
made available in a form that delights the 
hand and eye. The selection is unusual only 
in representing generously such later work 
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as Asolando. There are no notes or intro- 
ductory materials. 


Cuute, Marcuette. Shakespeare of 
London. E. P. Dutton & Co., ¢1949, 
397p. $4.00. 

Another book on Shakespeare, this time 
with emphasis on his work as an actor, one 


of a working group. There is authentic and 
interesting detail. 


Dickens, CuHaRLEs. Great Expecta- 
tions. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1950. 
306p. $1.56. 

An “easy” reading version of a great clas- 


sic. This, being an abridged edition, may 
appeal to some. 


LANIER, SmipNEyY. The Marshes of 
Glynn. Photography by Mose Daniels. 
Duel, Sloan and Pierce, c1949. $3.00. 

True artistic insight and creative use of 
technical skill have produced forty-six full 
page photographs illustrating Lanier’s mas- 
terpiece. 


NELSON, JosEPH. Backwoods Teach- 
ers. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1949, 288p. 
$3.00. 


\ teached of a one-teacher school in the 
Ozarks tells experiences of himself and his 
wife doing a year’s work at Big Piney. There 
is real insight into the workings of the 
rural mind, shown by interesting accounts of 
the people and their actions, largely centered 
about the school. Good reading. and worth 
while. 


Potreat, Huspert McNEILL, transla- 
tor. Brutus, On the Nature of the Gods, 
On Divination, On Duties by Cicero. 
The University of Chicago Press, 
c1950. 660p. $6.00. 

Another item in the eminently praiseworthy 
series of Chicago editions. The translations 
are fluent and pleasing, the introduction is 
very informative, the notes are helpful, the 
index is adequate. The general reader and 
the student alike will delight in it. 


Rare Books in the University Li- 
brary. American Library Association. 
c1949, 20p. $2.50. 

A small treatise on the need, care, and 
organization of rare books being mostly 
reprints of articles that appeared in College 
and Research Libraries. 


Rue, ELotse, comp. Subject Index to 
Books for Intermediate Grades. Ameri- 
can Library Assn., c1950. 493p. $6.00. 











Current methods of teaching the use of 
many books create the need for indexes to 
subject material. This work replaces the 
original basic text issued in 1940 and its 
supplement in 1943. 


Stan.ey, A. M. Tomorrow’s Yester- 
day. Dorrance & Company, c1949. 
174p. $2.00. 

An imaginative novel of a coming century, 
in which a 20th Century Rip Van Winkle 
is the object of archaeological conjecture. 
The conclusions, somewhat ridiculous, serve 
to remind us that much of our so called 
knowledge of past civilizations rests on in- 
secure foundations. The writing is very ord- 
inary. 


ZATURKENSKA, Mary. Christina Ros- 
setti. The Macmillan Company, c1949. 
31lp. $4.00. 


Mary Zaturkenska, herself a distinguished 
lyric poet, brings to the writing of this biog- 
raphy an extraordinary perception and sen- 
sitivity. Her style possesses beauty and 
strength. She has given us a sympathetic 
study of one of England’s greatest women 
poets. Christina’s genius, her intense love, her 
religious ardors, her melancholia, her antip- 
athies, are all pictured against a_back- 
ground of pre-Raphaelite poets and artists 
of which her brother, Dante Babriel Ros- 
setti was a leader. Perhaps the purest spirit 
of them all, she was a part of, yet curiously 
always apart from, that romantic movement 
which was to delight, shock, and sometimes 
ie al the sensibilities of Victorian Eng- 
ana, 


Music 


ABRAHAM, GERALD. A Hundred 


Years of Music. Duckworth, 1949. 
320p. $3.25. 


Revised and brought up to date since the 
war, the book covers the period of music 
history from 1830 to the present. A useful 
part of the book is the section devoted to 
contemporary music, in which the author ex- 
plains, and should therefore help to remove, 
the difficulties we experience in listening to 
such composers as Schonberg, Bartok, and 
Alban Berg. Good index and ample bibli- 
ography. 


ApeEL, WiLLI. The Notation of Poly- 
phonic Music. The Mediaeval Academy 
of America, c1949, 462p. $8.00. 

This very excellent work now appears in 
its fourth edition. One significant change is 
the chapter on Square Notation, which has 
been to a large extent rewritten. Amplifica- 
tion, qualifications, and editorial material 


concerning the text of the book have been 
placed in a Commentary to which reference 
is made on the margin of the text. This 
book has shown its general usefulness to the 
scholar and a great many students. 


Beer, LEoPoLD J., comp. Noah and 
the Ark, by Ada Richter; You Can 
Play the Piano; by Ada Richter; Lit- 
tle Players Growing Up, by Robert 
Nolan Kerr; Little Pieces from the 
Early Classics. Theodore Presser, Phil- 
adelphia. 1949, 


Noah and the Ark and Little Players 
Growing Up are meant for students who have 
grasped the fundamentals of piano playing 
and are now ready for phrasing. You Can 
Play the Piano and Little Pieces from the 
Early Classics are for the more advanced 
students as they require more practice in 
fingering. You Can Play the Piano contains 
easy sight reading pieces for the older be- 
ginner. 


Carse, ApaM. The Orchestra from 
Beethoven to Berlioz. Broude Brothers, 
c1949, 514p. $7.50. 

\ history of the orchestra in the first half 
of the 19th Century, and of the development 
of orchestral baton-conducting. Since most 
of the great orchestral music heard today 
was written between 1800 and 1850, a de- 
scription of the orchestras that played such 
imperishable music is interesting and inform- 
ative. Illustrations depict places in which 
orchestras developed, some of the first prints 
of famous scores. Appendix contains orches- 
tral lists. There is a full bibliography and 
index. 


Daruincton, Marwoop. /rish Or- 
pheus. Oliver - Manley - Klein Co., 
c1950. 130p. $2.50. 

This is a biography of the famous Patrick 
S. Gilmore whose name was legendary in the 
early stages of American Band Music. The 
field of American band music has been 
poorly covered; so this book should be most 
welcome to American music lovers. 


GAMBER, EUGENE. 
Successful Singing, 
c1950. 160p. $3.00. 

Interesting and profitable reading on sing- 
ing as a career. Dr. James Francis Cooke, 
editor-in-chief of Etude magazine states that 
this is one of the best vocal manuscripts he 
has seen in years. Recommended as general 
reading for any beginning voice student. 


Hanpy, W. C., ed. A Treasury of the 
Blues. Charles Boni, cl1949. 258p. 
$5.00. 


Your Guide to 


Windsor Press. 
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Complete words and music of 67 great 
songs from Memphis Blues to the present 
day. Historical and critical text make this 
song collection valuable to the song collector 
and the student of folk music. Excellent pic- 
tures by Miguuel Covarrubias. 


HEADLAND, HELEN. Ole Bull. Augus- 
tana Book Concern, c1949. 142p. $1.75. 

Light biography includes photographs and 
miniature scores of three of the best known 
violin solos composed by Ole Bull. 


LaTHAM, Peter. Brahms. Pellegrini 
and Cudaby, Inc., New York, c1950. 
230p. $2.50. 


This book replaces an earlier offering on 
Brahms in the “Masters Musicians” series. 
There is admittedly little new material of a 
biographical nature. The Author’s chief con- 
cern is that of presenting Brahms and his 
music as seen “with the eyes of 1948.” The 
book is divided into two parts, the first part 
being devoted to the man and his life story. 
The second part deals with Brahms the musi- 
cian and his works. The writer’s authority 
and style are certainly acceptable, but only 
the trained musician will be able to follow 
the technical discussions which comprise 
most of the latter part of the book. Appen- 
dices include a po an of Brahms’ life, a 
catalog of his works, a “Personalia,” and a 
bibliography. Indexed. 


Pose.L, Exsa Z. This Is an Orches- 
tra. Houghton Mifflin Co., c1950. 95p. 


A valuable book for the child who is 
learning to like music and wants to know 
more about the instruments and the men 
who made them. Includes beautiful photo- 
graphs showing how each instrument is 
played. 


SPAETH, SIGMUND. Dedication: The 
Story of Clara and Robert Schumann. 


Henry Holt and Co., cl950. 180p. 
$3.00. 


This musical biography by the popular 
writer on music, Sigmund Spaeth, is made 
more interesting by its inclusion of a good 
index and a list of the recorded works of 
Schumann. 


Psychology and Religion 


The Basic Bible. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., c1950. 910p. $4.50. 


New translation of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in Basic English, in a vocabulary of 
1,000 words. Because of the simplicity of 
the language employed, this Basic English 
version clarifies and illuminates numberless 
passages of the Bible. 
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Eastpurc, FrepericK FE. Philoso- 
phies in Brief. Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
c1949. 78p. $2.50. 


First chapter is entitled “Ralph Barton 
Perry,” and contains a few reminiscences of 
study under him but consists in the main 
of an outline of five schools of contemporary 
philosophy; warmed-over lecture notes? 
Second is devoted to William McDougall. 
Part two is made up of “General Perspec- 
tives of Historical Philosophy.” Thumbnail 
sketches of leading exponents of idealism 
and materialism. Remaining parts contain 
author’s reflections on doctrines of cognition 
and suppositions in metaphysics. 


EtnsTEIn, ALBERT. Out of My Later 
Years. Philosophical Society, c1950. 
282p. $4.75. 

Essays and papers of this great scientist, 
who is also a keen observer and a great 
humanitarian. These writings are from 1936 
to the present, and concern personal beliefs, 
and keen analysis of politics, education, war, 
and peace. There is also a presentation of 
his own theory of relativity in simple terms 
for intelligent persons who are not scientists 
or mathematicians. 


Haines, Perry F. The Jesus Paul 
Preached. W. A. Wilde Company, 
c1949. 179p. $2.00. 


By citations from the Old Testament, the 
Gospels and especially the writings of Paul, 
Jesus is presented in this arresting volume 
from such viewpoints as pre-existent, divine, 
creator, Virgin born, human, sinless, 
prophecy-fulfilling, scripture trusting, mir- 
acle working, bodily resurrected, in a man- 
ner challenging if not convincing. 


Hart, SAMUEL L. Ph.D. Treatise on 
Values. Philosophical Library, cl1949. 
165p. $3.75. 

An interesting and brief introduction to 
the topic. Heavily documented. Contains an 
excellent bibliography. Style somewhat pedes- 
trian but readable. Orientation decidedly 
social. 

Lenn, Lottie H. and REarpon, 
Mary A. Pope Pius XII, Rock of 
Peace. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., c1950. 
152p. $2.50. 

The life of a spiritual leader. Appeal, how- 
ever, will be to all who are interested in the 


background of one who has advocated world 
peace. 


Martz, Epwarp E. An Adequate 
Religion. Dorrance & Co., c1949. 203p. 
$2.50. 

















Sixteen sermon-essays in which the essay 
style and point of view appear to predomi- 
nate over the sermonic thereby making the 
volume more academic in tone rather than 
evangelical in effectiveness. 


RAMSDELL, Epwarp T. The Christian 
Perspective. Abingdon - Cokesbury 
Press. 218p. $2.50. 


A scholarly presentation of Christianity in 
relationship to philosophy. There is real 
synthesis of much of philosophical and theo- 
logical thought. Well written. 


Situ, Wisur M. A Voice for God. 
W. A. Wilde Company, c1949, 224p. 
$2.50. 


An intriguing biography of how Charles 
E. Fuller, a man of unusual business ability, 
was converted, began preaching, developed 
radio ability, originated and continues The 
Old Fashioned Revival Hour which, it is 
claimed, is listened to effectively and con- 
structively by millions. 


Reference 


ANDERSON, ELLEN. Guide to 
Women’s Organizations. Public Affairs 
Press, c1950. 167p. $2.00. 


This handbook of national and interna- 
tional groups gives for each group—address, 
president or secretary, number of members, 
purpose, and publications. 


CassELMAN, Paut Husert. Labor 
Dictionary. Philosophical Library, 
c1949, 554p. $7.50. . 


A concise reference guide for terms and 
topics in the field of labor. Nearly 2,500 
vocabulary entries are included which will 
enable anyone who will peruse its pages to 
become better acquainted with the language, 
the leadership, the agencies, and the legis- 
lative acts in the field of labor. 


FEINGOLD, S. Norman. Scholarships, 
Fellowships and Loans. Bellman Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., c1949. 254p. $6.00. 

Here one finds sketches which give in- 
formation on nearly 300 administering agen- 
cies which offer thousands of various types of 
student assistance. 


Hunt, Cecit. A Dictionary of Word 
Makers. Philosophical Library, c1949. 
176p. $3.75. 


A great many common expressions in our 
language, as this “dictionary” shows, are 
derived from, the names or activities of 
people—real people or those of myth and 





literature. The brief stories of those people 
recounted here are both entertaining and in- 
formative. Unfortunately, much American 
material is omitted. 


Science and Mathematics 


ALLEE, ParK, and others. Principles 
of Animal Ecology. W. B. Saunders 
Co., c1949. 837p. $14.00. 


A fairly large book dealing with ecological 
principles and some of the evidence sup- 
porting them. A much needed and valuable 
book for the scholar and for reference. It 
has a fine bibliography and many sugges- 
tions for research. 


De Gouy, Louts P. The Soup Book. 
Greenberg Publishers, cl1949. 414p. 
$5.50. 


Contains more than 8,000 recipes for every 
type of soup and soup garnish. For an ex- 
ample of the completeness of this work. 
there are recipes for 58 hot consommes and 
100 creamed soups. Extremely valuable to 
the lover of food and the kitchen. 


GALLINGER, OsMA Coucu. Joy of 
Hand Weaving. International Textbook 
Co. 306p. $4.25. 


For students and hobby-weavers this book 
will serve as the practical how-to-do book. 
Seems to be adapted to the beginner as well 
as the advanced student. 


Newkirk, Louis V. and ZuTTER, 
Lavapa. Crafts for Everyone. Interna- 
tional Textbook Co., cl1950. 210p. 
$3.50. 


This book will appeal to boys and girls 
in craft classes. It has carefully illustrated 
chapters on Leather Craft, Applied Designs, 
Textile Art, and Paper Craft, as well as 
Wood, Plastics, Metal. 


Ross, Frank, Jr. Young People’s 
Book of Jet Propulsion. Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co., Inc., 163p. $2.75. 


An interesting collection of photos and 
description of modern aircraft of the air 
force and Navy. A brief story of jet propul- 
sion prefaces the edition. High School stu- 
dents should delight in this book. 


STEFFERUD, ALFRED. How to Know 
the Wild Flowers. Henry Holt and Co., 
c1950. 144p. $2.00. 


As an introduction to wild flowers, as well 
as an on-the-spot identification, this book will 
be welcomed by those interested in wild 
flowers. Available also in a Mentor Book 
for 35c. 
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Social Science 


ACHINSTEIN, ASHER. /ntroduction to 
Business Cycles. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., c1950. 490p. 


A comprehensive survey written largely 
in the economic philosophy of the Keynesian 
period, but presents balance by bringing in 
the contributions of thinkers in the field 
prior to the thirties. It should be well re- 
ceived since it is a significant contribution to 
a field of study in which outstanding books 
are all too scarce. 


Apams, WALTER. The Structure of 
American Industry. The Macmillan 
Co., c1950. 588p. $4.75. 


A series of case studies of selected Ameri- 
can industries, giving a cross-section of in- 
dustries illustrating various degrees of com- 
petition and monoply. A very interesting and 
comprehensive study of American industry 
today. 


Bury, J. P. T. France 1814-1940. 
Univerisity of Pennsylvania Press, 


1949. 348p. $4.00. 


Two difficulties beset the study of modern 
French history; complexity and controversy. 
Here is a straightforward, narrative history 
which treats such difficult matters as Church 
and state relations with fairness and lucidity. 


Brown, INA Corinne. Race Rela- 
tions in a Democracy. Harper & Bro- 
thers, c1949. 205p. $3.00. 


Here is one of the best books ever written 
on the question of race. It is a fresh, con- 
vincing and well-balanced type of volume 
that should prove to be of great interest 
and value for both the social scientist and 
the layman. 


BrownLow, Louis. The President 
and the Presidency. Public Administra- 
tion Service, c1949, 137p. $2.75. 


The published six lectures delivered in 
April, 1947, under the sponsorship of the 
Walgreen Foundation at the University of 
Chicago. The lectures make no attempt 
at a comprehensive coverage of the subject. 
Rather, they view the President as a man 
and his relation to the people. Teachers of 
political science will find this a useful ad- 
dition to the class reading lists. 


Cuincuy, Everett R. A Handbook 
on Human Relations. Farrar, Straus, 


and Co., c1949. 146p. $2.00. 


Here is a primer of facts on racial and 
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religious differences and on the causes, costs, 
and cures of prejudice. This volume by the 
President of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews was intended primarily 
for use by industrial and labor groups but 
should prove of considerable interest to 
teachers. 


Coutter, E. Merton. The Confed- 
erate States of America, 1861-1865. 
Louisiana State University Press, 
c1950. 644p. $7.00. 


Volume VII of A History of the South. 
The author deals in comprehensive, schol- 
arly, and interesting fashion with all facts 
of life in the confederate states. While the 
war permeates every phase of Southern 
activities, it is not permitted to overshadow 
other happenings. Of particular interest to 
students of Southern history is the extensive 
critical essay on authorities. 


CoyLe, Grace LoNcGweELL. Group 
Work with American Youth. Harper 
& Brothers, c1948. 270p. $3.50. 


The art of leading a voluntary group, 
through activity and working together, to ar- 
rive at wholesome attitudes and concepts is 
effectively presented. The contributions of 
group work is to both human and social bet- 
terment. Miss Coyle is an outstanding leader 
and teacher in this field. This is her best 
available book. 


DeFerRaRI, Roy J. Guidance in Cath- 
olic Colleges and Universities. Catho- 
lic University of America Press, c1949. 
298p. $4.00. 

This book is a record of the proceedings 
of a workshop in “Guidance in Catholic 
Colleges and Universities,” conducted by the 
Catholic University of America in June, 1948. 
More than half of the proceedings are de- 
voted to discussions of the Catholic philos- 
ophy underlying guidance. Other parts of the 
book present facilities and practices of voca- 
tional guidance and descriptions of student 
personnel programs in typical situations. 


Federal Writers’ Project of the 
Works Progress Administration. Mis- 
sissippi, a Guide to the Magnolia State. 
Hastings House, c1949, 545p. $4.50. 

This guidebook is detailed enough for the 


motorist, general enough for the needs of 
the library reader. 


Federal Writers’ Project of the 
Works Progress Administration, Ten- 
nessee, a Guide to the Volunteer State. 
Hastings House, c 1949. 558p. $4.50. 














The book is in three parts: a general dis- 
cussion of history, people, sports, etc.; de- 
tails about the largest cities; and sixteen 
tours. Invaluable as library reference and 
motorist’s guide. 


Fiynn, Joun T. The Road Ahead. 
The Vedin-Adair Co., cl1949. 160p. 
$2.50. 


A deftly-written, polemic volume which 
presents the thesis that the United States 
is following the footsteps of Great Britain 
toward a socialist state. The final chapter 
contains recommendations as to what Ameri- 
cans can do to alter this trend. 


FuLLerR, CLEMENT A. How to Pro- 
duce Depressions. Dorrance & Co., 
c1949. 143p. $2.00. 


A popularly written treatment of why 
depressions occur. Reduction in money sup- 
ply is given as the basic cause. Interesting 
reading, but much too sketchy to fully ex- 
plain the “why” of depressions. 


Hammond’s Collegiate Atlas. C. S. 
Hammond and Co. 94p. $2.50. 


A small, concise atlas aimed to keep the 
reader abreast of the changing times. Israel 
and Pakistan both receive consideration. 
Reasonably priced. 


Haney, Lewis H. History of Eco- 
nomic Thought. The Macmillan Co., 
©1949, 996p. $5.00. 


A revised and thoroughly up-to-date edi- 
tion of a landmark in the field of economics. 
Here in this volume is a critical account of 
the whole development of economic thought 
from that of the ancients to that of the 
critics of Neo-Classicism. A must book for 
the student of economic thought. 


Harvey, Row iano Hitt. Robert 
Owen, Social Idealist. University of 
California Press, cl949, 269p. $3.75. 


Here is the life story of a successful bus- 
inessman who became a “utopian socialist.” 
It is a thoroughly informative account of the 
efforts of this unusual man to change the 
world. Historians, economists, and _philos- 
ophers will be especially interested in this 
book. 


HenniNG, Bast DuKE and others. 
Crises in English History 1066-1945. 
Henry Holt and Company, c1949. 
571p. 

The series on Select Problems in Historical 
Interpretation published by Henry Holt 
provides the teacher who wishes to use the 
source method in college classes with ex- 


cellent materials. This volume on English 
history is among the best. It includes a num- 
ber of significant materials tied together by 
brief, but generally satisfactory, notes and 
questions to guide the student’s analysis. 
Someone ought to study how well this par- 
ticular series is succeeding in the class rooms 
where it is used. Obviously, this is the only 
way we can judge these books. 


HILBERSEIMER, L. The New Regional 
Pattern. Paul Theobald, c1949. 197p. 
$5.50. 

A discussion of the weaknesses of our un- 
planned city and countryside, followed by a 
theoretical discussion of principles and 
theories of city and regional planning. Beau- 
tifully illustrated with photographs and 
sketch maps. 


KEeLLaway, Georce P. Map Projec- 
tions. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., c1949. 
127p. 

A sound introduction for geographers and 
students of cartography. The mathematical 
principles underlying the important types 
of map projections has been made available 
through this text. 


Lewis, Evan L. The Individual and 
Society. Exposition Press, c1949, 11 1p. 
$3.00. 


This is a well-written little book which 
concerns itself with the rather familiar topic 
of how the social organization impinges upon 
the private lives of individuals. 


Knox, JoHN BALLENGER. The People 
of Tennessee. The University of Ten- 
nessee, 1949, 191p. 


A sociologist at the state university has 
provided a most useful analysis of the pop- 
ulation of Tennessee. This book should be of 
special interest to all those concerned with 
the development of policies which affect the 
quality, growth, distribution, and economic 
and social well-being of the people of the 
state. 


Koun, Hans. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury. The Macmillan Company, c1949. 
242p. $2.50. 

Not a chronological narrative of facts but 
a penetrating analysis of the principal forces 
which have shaped the 20th Century. Though 
there are few new interpretations here, Dr. 
Kohn sums up much of the best thought 
about our own times. 


Messner, J. Social Ethics. B. Herder 
Book Co., c1949. 1,018p. $10.00. 


This is an extensive collection and integra- 
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tion of material on the ethical aspects of 
human relations by a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. Among the chief topics 
are: the family, trade unions, international 
law and organization, state and religion, 
capitalism and communism. The book will 
have special appeal for those interested in 
social philosophy. 


Mrnanovicu, CLEMENT S. Current 
Social Problems. The Bruce Publishing 
Co., c1950. 453p. $3.50. 


A lively presentation of the Catholic view- 
point on such issues as birth control, steril- 
ization, divorce, and many other topics. This 
text is the result of twelve years of teaching 
plus consultations with representatives of 
over twenty Catholic colleges and yniversi- 
ties at the “First Workshop in Sociology” 
conducted under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Sociological Society. 


1949. New York 
Inc. cl1949, 265p. 


Annual Forum 
Herald Tribune, 
$2.25. 

A very stimulating collection of addresses 
given at the Eighteenth Annual New York 
Herald Tribune Forum. The central theme 
under discussion was “What Kind of Gov- 
ernment Ahead” and the lecturers included 
Dwight Eisenhower, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Jr., Herbert Lehman, Estes Kefauver, 
Frank Graham, Henry Cabot Lodge, and 
John Foster Dulles. 


Oxnam, G. BroMtey. Personalities 
in Social Reform, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, c1950. 176p. $2.00. 


A prominent Methodist Bishop has writ- 
ten a most interesting book on six of the 
most influential reformers of the Twentieth 
Century. The six persons discussed are Sid- 
ney and Beatrice Webb, Walter Rauschen- 
busch, David Lilienthal, Mohandas Gandhi, 
and Albert Schweitzer. 


PaHLow, Epwin W. Directed Studies 
in World History. Ginn & Co., c1949. 
141p. $1.12. 


A workbook to accompany Pahlow’s text 
reviewed above. It has many of the same 
virtues as the text. 


PAHLOw and Stearns. Man’s Great 
Adventure. Ginn & Co., c1949. 815p. 
$3.76. 


This text is almost unequaled among high 
school world histories in the way it empha- 
sizes the relationship between the individual 
student and the stream of history which he 
studies. Truly unusual pictures, charts, com- 
parative maps, and other devices demon- 
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strate that the story of the past is a funda- 
mental part of the present. One of the most 
attractive and original texts in the field. 


PARMELEE, Maurice. Geo-Economic 
Regionalism and World Federation. 
Exposition Press, cl1949. 137p. $2.50. 

The pertinent, timely, and thought-provok- 
ing investigation into the needs for and the 
basis of regional world organization is highly, 
and even urgently, recommended to all high- 
school and college groups seeking an under- 
standing of our world today. 


RieceL, Rospert E., and Haucu, 
HELEN. United States of America. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, cl1949. 852p. 
$3.40. 


A good high school text which aims to 
carry out the recommendations of the 1944 
Wesley report on the teaching of American 
history. One excellent feature is that social 
history forms the basic framework of the 
narrative rather than merely being an ap- 
pendix to a political account. If you thought 
the Wesley report sound, you will likely 
think this a good book. 


Rosperts, CHALMERS M. Washington 
Past and Present. Public Affairs Press, 
c1950. 218p. $4.50. 


A pictorial history of the nation’s capital 
that teachers will find helpful in developing 
an understanding of development and 
change. 


Rose, Arnotp M. The Negro’s 
Morale. University of Minnesota Press, 
c1949, 151p. $2.50. 


The Negro’s Morale gives important liter- 
ature on race relations, tells how negroes 
react to discrimination and how this affects 
relations with whites, and with other negroes. 
It deserves a place in every modern library. 


Spencer, Cornewia. Understanding 
the Japanese. Aladdin Books, c1949. 
277p. $3.75. 

Easy to read and most interesting is this 
presentation of Japanese history and culture. 
There is much here of real value which will 
go far toward helping us understand this 
conquered nation. 


Stuart, Granam H. The Depart- 
ment of State. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, cl1949. 517p. $7.50. 


This is essentially a history of the State 
Department with particular emphasis upon 
the role of the Secretaries of State from 
Thomas Jefferson to George C. Marshall. It is 
a well-documented, thorough, readable ac- 
count useful both to students of history 
and of politics. 














Tec, Witttam. Almuchicoitt, Land 
of the Little Dog. The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, c1950. 315p. $4.00. 

Almuchicoitt is a small section of South- 
western Maine, including a small piece of 
New Hampshire. Here is given its history and 
present-day description, in this painstakingly 
detailed compilation. Some of the author’s 
conclusions about pre-columbian contacts of 
Europeans with the western continent are 
open to challenge. The book is good; a 
serious contribution to local history. 


Truett, RANDLE Bonp. The White 
House. Hastings House, cl949. 8lp. 
$2.75. 

The home of America’s Presidents receives 
interesting treatment in this small volume. 
The first few pages recount the history of the 
White House. The remaining pages are a 
series of photographs, full captioned. 


Textbooks Received 


Appress, J. Mace, GoLpBercER, I. H., 
Docu, MarcueriteE P., and HALLock, 
Grace T. The Health Parade. Ginn and 
Co., c1949. 184p. $1.24. (Safe and 
Healthy Living Series). 

Appress, J. Mace, GOLDBERGER, I. H., 
and Hatiock, Grace T. Safe and 
Healthy Living. Ginn and Co., 4 books 
(Doing Your Best for Health, $1.40; 
Building Good Health, $1.44; Helping 
the Body in Its Work, $1.52; The 
Healthy Home and Community, $1.56). 
c1949, 

ANDERSON, Mites H. Teaching Ap- 
prentices. American Technical Society, 
c1949. 170p. 

ANDERSON, RUSSELL V. and BrIDGEs, 
RusseLt E. A Workbook for Algebra 
1. The Economy Co., c1942. 96p. $0.68. 

ANDERSON, RUSSELL V. and BrRIDGEs, 
Russet, E. A Work Book for Plane 
Geometry. The Economy Co., c1942. 
96p. $0.68. 

Aquinas, SistER M. Tuomas, EI- 
LEEN, SISTER M., and RANKIN, KaATH- 
ERINE. A Book of Valor. Ginn and Co., 
c1949. 399p. $2.08. (Youth and Free- 
dom Series). 

Bartz, Micprep NEALE. Read 
Awhile. The Economy Co., c1949. 96p. 
$0.48. 


Betts, EMMETT A., WeELcH, Caro- 
LYN M. Beyond Treasure Valley. 
American Book Co., 1949. 319p. (The 
Language Arts Series). 

Betts, Emmett A., WeLscu, Caro- 
LYN M. Down Singing River. American 
Book Co., c1949. 240p. (Language Arts 
Series). \ 

Betz, WiLuraAM, Miter, A. Brown, 
MIL_erR, F. Brooks, MITCHELL, ELIza- 
BETH B., and Taytor, H. CARLISLE. 
Everyday General Mathematics, Book 
One. Ginn and Co., c1949. 436p. $2.40. 

BorDEAUX, JEAN, TANAKA, T. W.., 
Rucu, Fioyp L., Scumip, MERLE D. 
How to Talk Effectively. American 
Technical Society, c1949. 218p. $2.75. 

CARPENTER, FRANCES. Children of 
Our World, and Workbook. American 
Book Co., c1949. 

Chopin Preludes, with Study Notes 
by Guy Maier. Oliver Ditson Co., 86p. 
$1.50. (The Music Education Series). 

Curist, J. F. The Law of Contracts, 
Notes, and Checks. American Technical 
Society, c1949. 337p. 

Currrorp, Harotp B. Yesterday in 
America. American Book Co., c1949. 
255p. 

Criteria for Evaluating Undergradu- 
ate Programs in Home Economics. 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, cl1949. 84p. $2.50. 

Cup, EvizaABeTH Price. Language 
Readiness for Second Grade. The Econ- 
omy Co., c1950. 64p. $0.36. 

Cup, ELizaABETH Price. Keys to 
Good Language. The Economy Co., 
c1946. 4 books. For grades 3-6. 

Daw, SEWARD E., LUNDBERG, VIVIAN 
W. Ourselves and Others. Beckley- 
Cardy Co., c1949, 284p. $1.48. (Suc- 
cessful Living Series). 

Extuis, Mitton, Pounp, Lovise, 
SpoHn, Georce Weipa, HoFFMAN, 
FrepericK J. A College Book of 
American Literature. American Book 
Co., 1949, 1,107p. $5.00. 

Eppter, Marie, Moses, ELsiE, 
BatLey, Rose, and others. Children’s 
Handwriting Guides. The Economy 
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Co., 8 books (Now We Write, grade 1; 
We Write Again, grade 2; On to Good 
Writing, grades 3-8). 

FEHLING, FRED, and PauLson, 
Wotrcanc. Elementary German. 
American Book Co., cl1949. 289p. 
$2.80. 

Fetter, Emma K. Personal and 
Clerical Efficiency. Gregg Publishing 
Co., c1949. 346p. 

Forpe, C. DaryLu. Habitat, Econ- 
omy and Society. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
c1949, 500p. (Dutton Advanced Geog- 
raphies Series). $5.50. 

FRAZEE, IRvinGc, VENK, Ernest, HarF- 
FERKAMP, GEORGE, and others. Auto- 
motive Fundamentals. American Tech- 
nical Society. c1949. 538p. $4.90. 

FREEMAN, M. HerBert, Goopret- 
Low, Raymonp C., and Hanna, J. 
MarsHatt. Practical Bookkeeping. 
Gregg Publishing Co., cl1943. 600p. 
$1.83. 

GLENN, MAYBELL, and TayLor, Ber- 
NARD U. Classic Italian Songs for 
School and Studio, 2 volumes. Oliver 
Ditson Co., 1949. 128p. $2.50. 

GonzaLez, ALFREDO Q. The Bamboo 
Flower. Dorrance and Co., c1949. 
204p. $2.50. 

Grece, Joun Rosert, Lesiire, Louis 
A., and ZouseK, Cuarwes E. Gregg 
Shorthand Manual Simplified. 1949. 
315p. $2.75. 

Grecc, Joun Rosert, Leswie, Louis 
A., and Zoupek, Cuarwes E. Gregg 
Speed Building Simplified. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co., c1949, 434p. $2.75. 

GrirFitHs, NELLIE  L., 
Mary, and CREEKMORE, MILDRED, 
CHRISTENBERRY, AGNES. Now We 
Read. The Economy Co., 64p. $0.78. 

Hart, Donn V. Workbook for 
American History. American Book Co., 
c1949, 128p. 

HERMAN, AsBott P. An Approach 
to Social Problems. Ginn and Co., 
c1949, 516p. $3.75. 

HorrMan, ALFRED M. Workbook in 
Bookkeeping. American Book Co., 
c1949, 238p. 


CHUTE, 
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Hu, J. Dan. A Primer of Life Ad- 
justment Education. American Tech- 
nical Society, c1949. 30p. $0.45. 

Hunter, G. W., Hunter, F. R. 
Biology in Our Lives. American Book 
Co., c1949, 534p. $3.40. 

Hupp, AticeE Hype. The Mechanics 
of the Sentence. American Book Co., 
c1937. 338p. 

Hupp, Atice Hype. The Mechanics 
of the Sentence, Form B. American 
Book Co., 326p. $2.00. 

Jones, Ltoyp L., TonneE, HERBERT 
A., and Price, Ray G. Functions of 
Business. Gregg Publishing Co., c1941. 
557p. $1.80. 

Karcu, R. Ranpo.en. Graphic Arts 
Procedures. American Technical So- 
ciety. c1948. 372p. 

Lestiz, Louis A., and ZOUBEK, 
Cuar.es E. Gregg Shorthand Manual 
Simplified. Gregg Publishing Co., 
c1949, 436p. $2.40. 

Lesuiz, Louis A., and ZOUBEK 
Cuar_es E. Gregg Dictation Simpli- 
fied. Gregg Publishing Co., c1949. 
440p. $2.40. 

Leste, Louis A., and ZOUBEK, 
Cuar.es E. Gregg Transcription Sim- 
plified. Gregg Publishing Co., c1950. 
442p. $2.40. 

Levin, FranK Kern. How to Read 
for Self-Improvement. American Tech- 
nical Society, cl1948. 246p. $2.75. 

Mack, Epwarp, GARRETT, ALFRED 
BENJAMIN, Haskins, JosEPH FRED- 
Ric, and VERHOEK, FRANK Henry. 
Textbook of Chemistry. Ginn and Co., 
c1949. 876p. $5.00. 

MACKENZIE, JOSEPHINE Your People 
and Mine, Book IV. Ginn and Co., 
c1949, 319p. $2.60. (The Tiegs-Adams 


Social Studies Series). 


McneEsE, FLoRETTE. Keys to Good 
English. The Economy Co., c1948. 
100p. $0.64. 


MILLER, OLIvE Beaupre, and Baum, 
Harry Neat. A Picturesque Tale of 
Progress. The Book House for Chil- 
dren. c1949. 9 books. (Beginnings, v. 
I and II; Conquest v. III and IV; 














New Nations, v. V and VI; Explora- 
tions, v. VII and VIII; Index, v. IX.) 
12 v. $58.00. 

Muzzey, Davin Savitie. A History 
of Our Country. Ginn and Co., c1950. 
678p. $3.48. 

Newsicin, Marion I[. Southern 
Europe. 3rd ed. rev. E. P. Dutton Co., 
c1949. 404p. $8.50. 

Prosser, CHARLES A., QUIGLEY, 
Tuos. H. Vocational Education in a 
Democracy. American Technical So- 
ciety. c1949, 575p. $6.50. 

Ricnert, G. Henry. Retailing. 2nd 
ed. Gregg Publishing Co., c1947. 435p. 
$0.88. 

Riwc.ey, Douc.as C., and EKBLAw, 
Siwney E. Influence of Geography on 
Our Economic Life. Gregg Publishing 
Co., ¢1943. 658p. $1.84. 

Roprinson, Epwin M., and BLack- 
LER. Today’s Business. Gregg Publish- 
ing Co., c1950. 429p. $2.40. 

Rosyn, Loutse. The Ornament Fam- 
ily; preparation for playing the Bach 
Ornaments. Oliver Ditson Co., c1949. 
38p. $0.75. 


Rocers, RutH, and McneEsE, FLo- 
RETTE. Keys to English Mastery. The 
Economy Co., cl1948. 3 books. For 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors in 
high school. 

RosensBerc, R. Ropert; Business 
Mathematics. Gregg Publishing Co., 
c1946, 568p. $1.20. 

RosenBerc, R. Ropert. Essentials 
of American Business Law. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co., 1945. 374p. $1.40. 

RosenBerc, R. Ropert. Essentials 
of Business Mathematics. 4th ed. Gregg 
Publishing Co., c1945. 376p. $1.20. 

SHANAHAN, E. W. South America. 
Tth ed. rev. E. P. Dutton Co., c1949. 
318p. $4.50. 

Suute, Wituiam G., Sxirk, WIL- 
yim W., Porter, Georce F. Plane 
Geometry. American Book Co., c1949. 
406p. $2.48. 

SILVERSTEIN, NatHan L. Corpora- 
tion Finance Simplified. American 
Technical Society. c1949. 369p. $3.50. 


SkaR, Rosert O., SCHNEIDER, 
ARNOLD E., and PALMER, BEN W. Per- 
sonal Business Law. McGraw-Hill, 
c1947. 637p. $1.96. 

STRAND, Cart B. Salesmanship for 
Vocational and Personal Use. Gregg 
publishing Co., c1949. 417p. 

StrReTcH, Lorena B. and Burnitt, 
PauLinE. My Own Number Book, 
Books 1 and 2. The Economy Co., 
c1948. 

TayLor, GriFFitH. Canada. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., c1949, 524p. $2.50. 

Tuackston, Joun A., THacksTon, 
James F., and Harris, THEopoRE L. 
New Child Health Series. 8 books. 
Grades 1-8. (Health Begins at Home: 
Health Fun; Health All the Year; 
Health in Action; Aiding Our Health; 
Developing Our Health; Protecting 
Our Health; Keeping Our Health). The 
Economy Co. 

THACKsTON, JoHN A., and MeEas- 
AMER, M. B. Pupils’ Activity Book for 
Tennessee History. The Economy Co., 
cl1937. 64p. $0.44. 

Tosin, JaMEs Epwarp, Hamm, Vic- 
TOR M., Hines, Wituiam H. College 
Book of English Literature. American 
Book Co., c1949, 1,156p. $6.25. 

Upron, Cuirrorp B., UH incer, 
Marcaret. Arithmetic Workshop, 
Books 3 and 4. American Book Co., 
c1949. Two books. 

WarreL, Harry R., Martuews, 
Ernst G., BusHMAN, JouHN C. Ameri- 
can College English. American Book 
Co., c1949, 656p. $3.50. 

Wueat, Frank M., Fitzpatrick, 
EvizaBeETH T. Biology. American Book 
Co., ©1949. 571p. $3.40. 

Wirtn, Fremont P., ALLEN, Jack. 
Workbook for United States History. 
American Book Co., c1949. 169p. 

Wricut, E. L. Read Awhile. The 
Economy Co. 3 books (for grades 2, 6, 
and 7.) 

Younc, OrvitLeE L. Rural Arithme- 
tic. The Bruce Publishing Co., 1949. 
303p. $1.96. 

ZuTaveRw, A. B. Filing and Finding. 
Commercial Textbook Co., c1944. 62p. 
$0.75. 
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